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One Hundred and Twenty-Nine Years of Sound, Successful Underwriting. One 
Hundred and Twenty-Nine Years—Uninterrupted—of Service to Agent and 
Assured. Experience Should Be Worth Something. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
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CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager [f/f C. R. TUTTLE, Manager 
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SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


_ We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 


to find with an old, conservative life com- 








pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 
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UP TO THE MINUTE! 


























The Reliance Life prides itself on always being strictly “up-to-the- 
minute.” 























From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the 
field of life insurance. 


Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: 


THE 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY 


It is a policy with a human appeal! 


In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. Under 
this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 


A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives you 
“‘the something different” to talk to your prospects. 

It will stand the test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 
Time has proved that. 











































































































AND— 


Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 

















How about a connection? 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 
s | PITTSBURGH é PENNSYLVANIA 
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Actuaries Hold Big Chicago Meeting 


Record Number of Members Hear Papers on Important Subjects 


HE American Institute of Actuaries last 
week held one of the most successful fall 
meetings that the institute has ever had, 
with about 125 members present. During 


the two days’ session at the Drake Hotei, 


lad 
(eves 


OHA bb, 
PATE) 


Thursday morning, routine matters of the association were 
disposed of, and the question of the establishment of a central 


Chicago, many problems of actuarial im- 
portance were brought up for discussion. 
At the meeting of the board of governors 


headquarters for the institute was discussed. Several mem- 
bers of the board were of the opinion that the work of the in- 
stitute has grown to be of such importance to the business of life 
insurance that its’ activties should be centralized, and that 
permanent headquarters should be established. There was no 
definite action taken on this matter, although there is a strong 
sentiment in favor of it, and it will be taken up at a later date. 

At the Thursday session: the formal discussion of papers 
presented at the annual meeting last June consumed most of 
the day. 

J. Charles Rietz, of the Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, 
Ohio, opened Friday’s meeting with a discussion of the ad- 
vantages of long term endowment insurance over ordinary or 
limited life policies. He said, ‘In the case of long term en- 
dowment insurance there is a special satisfaction fo the insured 
in receiving the face amount of the policy when he has reached 
the stage of reduced earning power that is not felt so greatly 
in taking the cash value of. a life ‘policy. The endowment 
feature, he pointed out, “can be obtained by payment of merely 
a comparatively small additional premium and it can be demon- 


strated to the prospect that the extra cash benefit gives a good 
interest return on the extra premium in case of survival. There 
is an advantage to a company in endowments maturing at age 
65 or higher in that it avoids the falling off in mortality savings 
which may be experienced at such higher ages. 

In considering the question of whether the decreasing pay- 
ments of excess interest dividends to the beneficiaries under 
policies providing for payment of the proceeds by instalments 
have acted to the disadvantage of this form of settlement, H. G. 
Sellman, of the International Life of St. Louis, said, “By pay- 
ing dividends as earned from excess interest on the proceeds 
of a policy instead of leveling the dividends out through the 
instalment period the company has the advantage of using a 
more simple method of calculation and serves the interests of 
the beneficiary better in that the larger dividend payments are 
in the earlier years, when, as a rule, the need is greatest. 

“After a period when life has been readjusted to the changed 
relations, a gradual diminution of the dividends will not lessen 
the beneficiaries’ appreciation of the benefit, and if inquiry is 
made, explanation will not be difficult.” 


Bank AcENcIES DiscussED 

The growing practice of life insurance companies to enter 
into contracts with banks, by combining life insurance con- 
tracts with savings accounts or with home building and loan 
association memberships, was one of the most important topics 
discussed by the institute members. The question presented 
was whether these combinations afforded opportunity for the 
greater development of life insurance. 

“The sale of life insurance in connection with bank savings 
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deposits is an additional incentive to saving 
which is much needed in this country,” said 
FE. O. Dunlap, of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. “The association 
with the bank will result in large advertising 
for the insurance company, and will, through 
the education of thrift, redound indirectly to the 
benefit of the insurance company. 

“Owing to the dual relation of the transac- 
tion the agreement with the bank should be very 
carefully drawn, so that questions may be set- 
tled with fairness and justice.” 

J. H. Woodward, of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, New York, in considering the 
same question, declared “banks are more and 
more adopting aggressive methods of personal 
solicitation and advertising for the increasing 
of the number of their depositors. Conse- 
quently the difficulty lies not in selling the gen- 
eral idea of insured savings accounts to the 
bank officials but in securing a satisfactory 
amount of business at low cost. 

“Where the insurance company’s agents con- 
duct the solicitation of the business the company 
should consider whether their efforts would not 
be more productive of results if expended in 
some other direction. 

“The insurance company must be very careful 
of its selection of the banks with which it is 
to be associated, since it would inevitably suffer 
from its relations with a bank which came into 
public disrepute through failure or otherwise.” 

A. T. Maclean, of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, dealt first with the plans of insurance in 
use with the savings bank insurance system, his 
preference being for the ordinary life plan with 
disability benefits. He declared that it is to the 
interest of the insurance company to have the 
selling of the insurance to the individual con- 
ducted by its own representatives, rather than 
by the bank’s. Among other reasons, he said, 
“This affords an opportunity for an agent to 
obtain a very satisfactory prospect list. 

“The mortality on such a class of insured 
should be satisfactory in that they are of a 

‘thrifty type and the combination of the insur- 

ance contract with the savings account corre- 
sponds to endowment insurance, the mortality 
experience under which is in general favorable. 
The business may be obtained at a favorable 
rate of expense, as compared with the com- 
panies’ ordinary classes of insurance.” 

W. H. McBride, of the National Life and 
Accident, of Nashville, Tenn., spoke on the 
question from the standpoint of its relation to 
building and loan association memberships. The 
ideal form of a policy, he said, is a term con- 
tract covering the loan period, and where the 
amount payable increases as the borrower’s 
equity in the property covered by the loan in- 
creases. The transaction should be handled by 
the officers of the association rather than by the 
insurance company’s representatives.” 





—tThe northern California agency of the “tna Life 
Insurance Company, through E. H. Lestock Gregory of 
San Francisco, general agent, recently placed a group 
policy aggregating over $750,000 upon the employees 
of the First National Bank of San Francisco and its 
subsidiaries and the Federal Trust Company of San 
Francisco. The schedule ranged from $500 to $5000, 
depending upon length of service. 


PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS 





Address by Second Vice-President 
William J. Graham 


“WHAT OF OUR JOB?” IS THEME 





Speaks Before Connecticut Life Under- 
writers at Waterbury 


“What of Our Job?” was the caption used by 
Second Vice-President William J. Graham, of 
the Equitable Life, in discussing present-day 
problems of life insurance and life insurance 
agents before the Connecticut Life Under- 
writers at their November meeting at the 
Waterbury Country Club. 

Mr. Graham first developed the advantages 
of life insurance work as contrasted with vari- 
ous other kinds of jobs affected by industrial 
depression and economic conditions over which 
the worker has little control. Wages, working 
conditions, rules, output—all are terms without 
any ominous meaning for the life insurance 
agent, since life insurance has never been over- 
produced, and since the life insurance worker, 
qualified to stay in the business, determines by 
his own efforts and intelligence the size of his 
wage. Life insurance is requiring more and 
more intelligent service from the life insurance 
man, calling for a broader service to the policy- 
holder and to the insuring public. It is thus 
enlarging the agent’s job, and increasing his im- 
portance as well as his income. 

“There is no employer-employee problem in 
life insurance. No capital and labor problem. 
No problem in which the public must be injected 
as an outside interest in order to protect itself. 
Life insurance is a business of one for all and 
all for one, and in the end the interests of the 
officers, agents, policy-holders and non-policy- 
holders all merge.” 

With reference to the output, Mr. Graham 
quoted from some informal estimates gathered 
from various sources, leading to a deduction on 
his art that the volume of life insurance this 
year, disregarding industrial insurance and 
group insurance, would probably aggregate 80 
per cent or more of the high total of 1920. 

“A falling off of 10 per cent from the 1920 
figures,” said Mr. Graham, “would just about 
bring the figures to the 1919 peak, which would 
be satisfactory, inasmuch as I919 was in itself 
a 75 per cent increase over the production in 
1918. If the regular business of 1921 runs 20 
per cent under the figures of 1920, it will leave 
the 1921 production at that more than 50 per 
cent in excess of the production in 1918. Re- 
member, 1918 was the high point in produc- 
tion achieved up to that time. A 50 per cent 
increase over the three years’ period, even 
though interrupted by a higher rate of increase 
for the intermediate period, is non the less to 
be viewed complacently in a year in which pro- 
duction has been tumbling in practically all di- 
rections, and in some directions to great depths. 
‘Life insurance is on a higher plane of produc- 
tion than was dreamed of four or five years ago, 
and it is destined to maintain and improve this 
production. It seems reasonable now to look 
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forward in 1922 for a new high limit that will 
exceed the production of 1920. Let it be re- 
membered that over the period of the last five 
years a volume of life insurance has been written 
equal to 40 per cent of the entire writings of the 
last fifty years. 

“Life insurance has paid back in the last 
fifty years ten and one-half billions in payments 
to policyholders, three billions of which were 
‘paid during the last five years, or 30 per cent of 
the entire amount. “These great sums,” said 
Mr. Graham, “going back to the policyholders, 
represent the incgeased values of dollars destined 
for the service of avoiding distress.” As David 
Harum said, ‘Money is less valuable for what 
it got you than for what it saved you from.” 
Mr. Graham pointed out that the life insurance 
dollar as it comes into the insurance coffers 
represented the dollar that got you something, 
and as paid out to claimants, it represents the 
magnified service of the dollar that “saves you 
from something.” 

Paralleling life insurance premium payments 
to savings bank accounts, Mr. Graham drew 
attention to the last report of the comptroller 
of the currency, showing that the mutual banks 
of the country over the year ending July 1, 1921, 
had increased the number of accounts by 114 
per cent and had increased the average account 
by 7% per cent. Against the showing of the 
savings banks were to be taken into account the 
necessities of the twelve months and of the 
innumerable people who had been compelled to 
draw upon their savings accounts for sustenance. 

“The life insurance agent,” continued Mr. 
Graham, “ is engaged in a work that with slight 
modifications has the same strong appeal in 
good times as in bad. While the method of 
approach may differ in times of prosperity 
from that in use in time of financial stringency, 
none the less the life insurance appeal carries 
conviction at all times and seasons. This is 
amply shown by the figures of life insurance 
through the several periods of business depres- 
sion and panic occurring in this country during 
which life insurance pushed steadily forward. 
“Remember,” said Mr. Graham, “that this coun- 
try is spending about as much for candy and for 
cigars and smokes as we spend for life 
insurance.” 

“The field of insurance is expanding at both 
ends. From the lower end it has become plain 
through group insurance work that the wage 
worker and the salary worker are not ade- 
quately insured. A study of group insurance 
claims that from 40 to 50 per cent of the wage 
and salaried workers of the country are not 
insured other than under Group policies. 

“At the other extreme, the rich who hereto- 
fore were not interested in life insurance are 
now being insured. The imposition of inheri- 
tance taxes has created debts against the estates 
which can best be discharged by life insurance. 
In addition to Federal taxes the State taxes 
have grown in great proportion, and in some 
states are higher than the Federal taxes for the 
smaller estates. In this State (Connecticut) 
the State tax on estates under $500,000 is in 
excess of the Federal inheritance tax. Not 
only the rich man but the rich woman is taking 
insurance for tax purposes. 
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T is noteworthy that the fire losses in 

the first ten months of the current 
year in the United States and Canada, as 
reported by the Journal of Commerce, ex- 
ceed those in the corresponding period 
last year by $16,000,000 and are nearly 
$60,000,000 in’excess of the losses in the 
first ten months of 1919. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the fire insurance com- 
panies not only have to contend with a 
considerable reduction in fire insurance 
premiums this year, but are likely to also 
be confronted, at the end of the year, with 
an exceptionally large aggregate fire loss. 
So far as an underwriting profit is con- 
cerned, it is possible that the decline in 
premium may, in some cases, have 
caused a sufficient reduction in liability 
so that an underwriting loss may be 
averted; but the accounts of the com- 
panies covering the current year will un- 
doubtedly be scrutinized with more than 
ordinary interest. 





HAT public-spirited service is some- 

times rewarded, other than by the 
consciousness of work well done which is 
chiefly for the advantage of others, has 
been demonstrated in the case of Edson 
5. Lott, president of the United States 
Casualty Co. of New York. Mr. Lott 
undertook a campaign in the interest of 
the stock casualty companies and agents, 
and has carried it on almost single- 
handed, at the expenditure of much 
thought, time and money, and without ex- 
pectation of any direct return from his 
labors and outlays. However, the agents 


of other casualty companies, scattered 
throughout the land, did a graceful thing 
in offering Mr. Lott a testimonial of their 
appreciation of his work in their behalf, 
in the form of new business for his com- 
pany said to aggregate about $200,000 in 
premiums. This unprecedented tribute 
should be most gratifying to Mr. Lott 
and the directors and officers of the 
United States Casualty Company. 





T behooves the people at large to beware 
of movements which, under the guise 
of measures designed for the public good, 
may prove to be entering wedges leading 
to increased paternalism and socialism in 
government. These are often masked in 
such a way that they are, in reality, insidi- 
ous attacks upon the rights of the people, 
though purporting to protect them. As 
a general principle, a large majority of 
American citizens believe that business 
can be best conducted by individual enter- 
prise, rather than by governmental 
bureaus. Few there are who would like to 
see their own line of business taken over 
and conducted as a function of the gov- 
ernment, and fair play should lead those 
who favor the transaction of their own 
businesses as private enterprises to grant 
the same privilege to those engaged in 
other classes of business. There are 
many secret socialists, however, in this 
country who aim to advance their cause 
by secuting legislation whose trend is 
socialistic, but whose apparent purpose 
is to protect the public. What seems to be 
an example of this class of legislation is a 
bill introduced in congress the nominal 
object of which is to give government off- 
cials authority in case of a strike, to 
assume control of the production and dis- 
tribution of the products of the coal mines, 
for instance. It thus appears that gov- 
ernment control cculd be brought about 
at any time by the miners by the simple 
process of calling a strike. The ultimate 
result of such an invasion of private 
rights, probably leading to others of 
similar character, might be the disruption 
of the government and the bringing about 
of the fruition of the ambition of the 
socialists. It is important for men to keep 
alert and to antagonize any move looking 
to possible government ownership or 
operation of industries, and they should 
eye with suspicion any legislative bill pro- 
viding, in any manner or under any cir- 
cumstances, for government control. 
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THE LOWER DEATH RATE 

HE meeting this week of the Ameri- 

can Public Health Association in 
New York city calls strikingly to atten- 
tion the great reduction in the death rate 
here during the past fifty years. From 
about 28 to the thousand a half-century 
ago, the rate has now dropped to 11 or 12 
to the thousand, and during one period 
was as low as 8 to the thousand. This 
has been accomplished despite the con- 
stantly increasing congestion in the 
greatest city in the United States, some 
districts of which are the most thickly 
populated in the world. This reduction 
has not come about through any acct- 
dental means, but through application of 
the results of scientific research into the 
principles of health and sanitation. Where 
once, not so long ago, pestilence stalked 
and left its trail of death, now it is possi- 
ble to live without constant fear of fatal 
sickness. While some of the innovations 
of science, which have helped to bring 
about these achievements, have been bit- 
terly fought and many times condemned, 
the influence of such organizations as the 
American Public Health Association has 
been strong enough to successfully com- 
bat attempts to discredit public health 
measures. It is, of course, not to be ex- 
pected that all the people in a cosmopoli- 
tan city such as New York is, would be 
sufficiently broad-minded as to fully 
appreciate the final good which some of 
the health laws and regulations accom- 
plish. They can only realize the tem- 
porary inconvenience expressed either in 
bodily discomfort or a slight additional 
financial burden. Nevertheless, the con- 
stant improvement in conditions which 
has come about regardless of such epposi- 
tion is a matter of great moment and 
gives proof of what another fifty years 
may bring. Another generation will be 
one of Methuselahs in comparison with 
the average longevity of some of our fore- 
fathers. 

This new generation will mark a new 
era in life insurance. Every day added 
to the life of the people means life insur- 
ance will be cheaper and give better pro- 
tection. An old-time pestilence would 
have wiped out the great industrial com- 
panies before they were fairly started. 
But this constantly decreasing death rate 
has made them the great power for good 
that they are. It has enabled them to add 
ever-increasing benefits to their policies 
and to render to their policyholders unex- 
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ampled service. Eventually this in- 
creased longevity will enable life insur- 
ance companies to offer their patrons 
protection so cheap and so broad in its 
benefits as to be available to even the very 
poor in much larger amounts than is at 
present possible. 





PARTING THE PART-TIME AGENT 

ART-TIME life insurance agents 

certainly got a hard knock from the 
New York Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion last week. Hitting the part-timer 
seems to be something like hitting one 
of these rubber dolls which are weighted 
at the bottom. They go down all right 
but they bob right up again. The execu- 
tive committee of the association worked 
for months in preparation for this crack 
—and worked hard, too. It must be rather 
discouraging to them to find that their 
terrific blow had had only a momentary 
effect. Whether or not the part-timers 
felt seriously the blow of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association we cannot say, 
but at least they are far from down and 
out. The new part-timer, says the Asso- 
ciation, must write five cases his first 
year and eight cases his second year 
and after that he is a gosh-darn good 
fellow and entitled to a license anyhow. 
If he has always been a part-timer the 
Association is willing to let him stick 
at it, just for old times’ sake. The idea, 
of course, is to give the part-timer a 
fair trial before making it necessary for 
him to permanently induct himself into 
the business. The idea is a good one, 
too—real good. He should be given a 
fair trial and a reasonable chance to be- 
come familiar with the work before he 
is forced entirely to depend upon it for 
a living. 

Absolutely the only real effect of-the 
resolution is to keep out the man who 
does not write five cases his first year 
and eight cases his second year. The 
one-case man is still laughing up his 
sleeve. And the fellow who does not 
write the prescribed number of cases 
will surely find a general agent some- 
where who will get a license for him. 
The general agent who does not sign 
the resolution will have nothing to worry 
about. Lots of business will drift his 
way. In fact there is nothing really the 
matter with the resolution except that 
it leaks in every direction. When all is 


said and done, a few general agents may 


find it necessary to refuse a license re- 
newal to a few of the poorest part- 
timers, or perhaps a few of the year’s 
crop of one-case agents. That’s all! 

We might get down to real cases and 
say that the Association is carrying out 
a program that will do much to clear up 
the involved agency situation in New 
York. It has secured the co-operation 
of the New York Insurance Department 
in the matter of relicensing agents, so 
that the way of the one-case man and 
the part-timer is going to be strewn with 
rocks and full of deep ruts. The Asso- 
ciation is also to have complete informa- 
tion about every licensed life insurance 
agent in Greater New York, so that any 
doubtful cases can be readily checked 
up and the trouble traced to its real 
source. It is quite beyond us in: view 
of this to see why the resolution was 
necessary and why the Association, 
composed, as it is, of hard-headed busi- 
ness men, should find it expedient to 
foist upon themselves so weak a measure, 
when in reality they mean to, and in 
fact will, go much farther toward 
weeding out undesirables than the -said 
resolution ever will do. 


Walter G. Falconer, vice-president of the In- 
surance Society of New York, has announced 
that the speakers at the casualty dinner, De- 
cember 6, will be Walter G. Cowles, vice- 
president, Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, and Clarence W. Hobbs, Massachu- 
setts Insurance Commissioner. 


The Economic Crisis and Foreign Trade 


Under the above title, I. H. Lionberger, chairman 
of the American Credit-Indemnity Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., has written a booklet bearing upon the condi- 
tions now confronting this nation, and setting forth 
the manner in which the application of the doctrines 
of Adam Smith helped England under somewhat 
similar circumstances. 


HEADS JOHN HANCOCK 


Walton L. Crocker Succeeds the Late 
Roland O. Lamb 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT A SHOCK 








Loss to Insurance World Felt by Entire 
Fraternity 





Tribute to R. O. Lamb by Forrest F. 
Dryden 


Industrial life insurance has lost one of 
its chief advocates and foremost workers 
in the death of President Lamb, and those 
of us who knew him well have lost a 
cherished friend. Constructive and able, 
Mr. Lamb has been a tower of strength 
to his company for years. Above all, he 
had that valuable and praiseworthy trait 
of fully understanding his profession and 
of building a lasting and strong business 
organization which he has left to carry 
on the established policies that have made 
his company, The John Hancock, so 
popular and so successful. A half cen- 
tury of faithful service had well earned 
him the affection and esteem of his asso- 
ciates and of all with whom he came in 
contact. It is given to few men to serve 
so long and so well.—Forrest F. Dryden. 











Walton L. Crocker senior vice-president of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Boston, was elected president last 
week, succeeding the late Roland O. Lamb. Mr. 
Crocker has been acting president for the past 
year owing to the illness of President Lamb. 
Mr. Crocker enjoys the confidence of the entire 
staff of the John Hancock and his associates in 
the life insurance field and has risen from head 
bookkeeper to assistant secretary, secretary, di- 
rector, vice-president and senior vice-president. 

In the loss of President Lamb, the John 
Hancock shares the sympathy of the entire life 
insurance world. He died at Boston November 
17 in his 71st year and was buried on November 
ig. As he had been in failing health for some 
time his death was not unexpected. He is sur- 
vived by Mrs. Lamb and one son. 

(Concluded on page 37) 





first two contract years. 


OHIO , INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 


THE VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee , intends to enter these states. 

This announcement is not addressed to satisfied 
representatives of other Companies, but to experienced, 
successful life insurance solicitors, who wish to 
obtain General Agency Contracts. 

If your character is above reproach, and you 
have paid for a minimum of $200,000 annually for the 
last three years, and are ambitious to own and operate 
a General Agency , ——Write us, giving full particulars. 

Liberal financial assistance extended during the 


-Minor Morton, Vice President and Agency Manager 
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PLEAS FOR AN ORGANIZED 
WORLD 


Darwin P. Kingsley’s Address Before 
New York Chamber of Commerce 


NATIONALISM, CARRIED TO LOGICAL 
CONCLUSION, MEANS FIGHT 


Many Prominent Insurance Men Listen 
to New York Life President Discuss 
Present International Situation in 
Light of Past History 


The 153rd annual banquet of the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York city, on the eve- 
ning of November 17. The president of the 
organization, Darwin P. Kingsley, known the 
world over, as president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, presided at the affair, 
and was one of the principal speakers of the 
evening. 

Many prominent insurance men in and about 
New York were present. Among them were: 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents; Thomas A. 
Buckner, vice-president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company; Louis A. Cerf, general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company; Edwin M. Cragin, secretary of the 
Great American -Insurance Company; For- 
rest F. Dryden, president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America; Edmund 
Dwight, general agent of the Employers Lia- 
bility Corporation; Frederick H. Ecker, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; George H. Gaston, second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Ellis W. Gladwin, vice-president of 
the Home Life Insurance Company; William 
J. Graham, second vice-president of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of the United 
States; Dr. John P. Munn, president of United 
States Life Insurance Company; Harold 
Pierce, general agent in Philadelphia of the 
New York Life Insurance Company; Frank 
Presbrey, trustee of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company; Lawrence Priddy, general 
agent of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany; William E. Taylor, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, Alfred M. Thorburn, broker; Charles 
L. Tyner, vice-president of the Home Insur- 
ance Company; Robert Van Iderstine, presi- 
dent of the International Fire and Marine 
Agency Corporation. 

The following is the complete text of Mr. 
Kingsley’s speech: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York is composed entirely of business men. We 
view the great questions that are now puzzling the 
wise men and the mighty men of the world, from 
the standpoint first of the patriotic citizen, and second, 
from the standpoint of the considerable variety of 
commercal activities represented in our membership. 

As patriotic citizens we are alive to the political 
and moral problems whose solution has been under- 
taken by the members of the great conference in 
Washington. As business men we are very much 
alive to the existing economic crisis with which the 
Members of that conference are very directly to deal. 

As patriotic citizens and as business men we respond 


to that world-wide impulse which demands a drastic 
limitation of armaments. I go farther and assert 
that the controlling opinion of this chamber also de- 
mands that the underlying forces which have made 
armaments necessary be controlled. 

* As merchants, manufacturers, workers with brain 
and hand and accumulated capital, we are staggering 
under a load of taxation that depletes our resources 
and paralyzes our energies. To these burdens, from 
which we seem to get no relief, have been added 
certain grave apprehensions, When we realized, as 
we recently did, that it is within the realm of pos- 
sibility that we might spend on our army and navy 
more money in the next forty years than Germany 
will pay in indemnities, if she pays in full, we were 
first amazed, then alarmed, then indignant, and then 
ashamed! We asked not only ‘‘What’s wrong with 
the world?” but “What’s wrong with us?” 

We recognize, both as citizens and as business 
men, that a reduction by international agreement in 
the expenditures now being made on war plants by all 
the leading and by some of the smaller powers, is 
desirable, indeed vital; but we know, too, that any 
conceivable reduction of armaments by international 
agreement, even the sweeping and startling proposals 
recently made by Secretary Hughes, will at best be 
a palliative, a smoke screen behind which secret prep- 
arations for war in a more horrible form will go 
merrily on. Reduction and limitation of armaments 
will bring relief, but such action will solve no real 
problem because it will not eliminate the fundamental 
fears that compel armaments as a patriotic duty. So 
long as armaments are bracketed with patriotism 
we shall have armaments. 

Armaments are primarily an expression of the 
identical impulse which made the pioneers of James- 
town and Plymouth erect stockades for defense against 
the Indians. No modern nation, with the possible 
exception of Germany, ever admitted that its war 
machinery was for any but defensive purposes. No 
nation admits that now. But whether constructed 
for aggression or for defense, great armaments are 
equally deadly, and when used on this poor shriveled 
up world—so small now that when the president 
speaks his voice goes all the way around it—the 
results are as hideous as they could be if fiends from 
the lower world had conceived the plan. 

However greatly the conference may desire to 
limit its discussion to armaments, the situation in the 
Pacific must of necessity thrust into its deliberations, 
in acute form, the whole Doctrine of Sovereignty 
and the question of how sovereign States can live 
together in this little world, retaining all the preroga- 
tives of sovereignty and avoid war. That is the real 
question before the conference; armaments are a 
mere incident. 

Some of us believe that sovereign States cannot so 
live, until we learn how to make two solid bodies 
oceupy the same space at the same time. We base 
our conclusions on the nature of sovereignty itself, 
on the propinquity of all peoples, and on the re- 
peated verdicts of history. If history does not prove 
that, then history proves nothing. Force in some 
form always has ruled this world and in the last 
analysis it always will, How then and by whom may 
that force be so directed and controlled as to estab- 
lish order and peace rather than io provoke violence 
and war? The story of the undirected and uncon- 
trolled application of that force disfigures every page 
of history. 

The world is now very small. The nations are 
everywhere face to face. They must live together, 
they are trying to live together, but they have no 
program by which they can so live. They must have 
such a program or it is certain that they will fight 
and fight and fight. 

Force, I say, will remain; nationality will remain. 
Force and nationality must come to terms. 

In my opinion, the only arrangement which will 
insure permanent peace is a great controlling fed- 
eration of all like-minded peoples. Federation means 
the creation, by the direct act of the individual citizen 
—not by the act of sovereign States as such—of a 
controlling power whose relations to all the federated 
peoples and States shall be like that of our Federal 
Government to the people of the forty-eight States of 
this Union and to the States themselves. *This does 
not mean leagues er entangling alliances. The States 
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of this Union are not entangled with each other, nor 
are they allied. 

Someone says that such a federation would be 
difficult; I reply that it would be difficult, very diffi- 
cult, but our present practice is impossible; it has 
already well nigh destroyed civilization. Our present 
practice inevitably breeds suspicion and misunder- 
standings and hate and murder and ruin. Is there 
any doubt about that? MHasn’t that fact been suffi- 
ciently burned into the very soul of all humanity? 

We are a little disposed to think that this confer- 
ence in its objects and in its possibilities is un- 
precedented. But recall for a moment the Congress 
that met in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in 1787. 
That Congress, like this conference, was called to 
deal with specific difficulties. If the Philadelphia 
Congress had dealt only with the question definitely 
submitted to it, oblivion would long since have swal- 
lowed up all memory of it; but it tore up its in- 
structions, went to the very heart of the problem, and 
as a result, all its deliberations, all its acts, and all 
its names live and always will live to inspire liberty- 
loving men. 

That Congress was chiefly called to propose amend- 
ments te our old Articles of Confederation. The 
Articles of Confederation represented the ablest effort 
ever made to create a central authority over units 
which should nevertheless retain their full sovereignty. 
It was an almost ideal League of Nations. Even 
under the centripetal pressure of war that central 
authority was largely impotent and when that pres- 
sure was removed it became a caricature on govern- 
ment. The members of the Congress of 1787 met 
amidst great confusion and great apprehension, as 
the members of this conference have. They had no 
authority to draft and submit a new constitution. 
But they saw the futility of tinkering with a worn- 
out instrument. With a courage which becomes in- 
creasingly wonderful with the lapse of time, they 
took their political lives in their hands, cast the Arti- 
cles of Confederation on the scrap-heap, and drafted 
a new charter. Except for their wisdom and courage 
the thirteen States would have gone on bickering and 
quarreling as separate sovereignties, just as the na- 
tions of the world are now doing, and we should 
have no country tonight. 

Observe not only the process. but the results. New 
York and Pennsylvania cannot now go to war with 
each other, but neither has lost its identity. Every 
citizen of New York is still a citizen of New York; 
every citizen of Pennsylvania is still a citizen of 
Pennsylvania. But both have a higher and a nobler 
citizenship, both ate citizens of the United States. 
This higher citizenship was not created by the sov- 
ereign States of New York and Pennsylvania and 
their sister States acting as sovereignties. It was 
created by the direct action of sovereign individuals, 
who created the Federal Government and on whom 
the Federal Government in turn acts directly. 3e- 
cause of the very nature of sovereignty this would 
and could never have been done by the States. Note 
the almost magical results. No more quarreling after 
the status of all the States was finally fixed in 1865. 
Differences arise still, but they are now settled by 
the orderly processes of law. Did any State lose 
anything except the right to murder its neighbors 
when its people accepted that new charter? Did any 
citizen lose anything except false pride? On the 
other hand, what about the individual, the preserva- 
tion of whose rights and liberties is after all the 
business of government? What did he gain? An 
infinite increase of power, a guaranty of the right to 
life, liberty, property, and the peaceful pursuit of 
happiness such as the creators of the great plan them- 
selves only dimly foresaw. We sometimes forget that 
it is by the attainment of these ideals rather than 
by the achievement of national glory that government 
jusifies itself. 

Here then is an inspiring example, a glorious pre- 
cedent. <A trail has been blazed reaching far beyond 
any point yet indicated in the Washington discussions. 
Have the men of 1921 in Washington the vision and 
the courage of the men of 1787 in Philadelphia? 

In 1787, the real question was, as we now see, not 
what to do with the matters specifically submitted, 
but whether or not this republic should be born. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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E EXTEND to you the compli- 


ments of the season and announce 
with good wishes Protection for 
% You and Yours. Insurance 1s 
- now in force on your life with 
; The Travelers Insurance Company 
and a certificate to that “effect 
will soon be placed in your hands. 








they are gone! People prefer insurance, as a 
Christmas gift, because it is lasting. 


"Titevares are good; but, oh, how quickly 


Votes taken among employees have been strongly 
in favor of insurance. 


Now is the time to sell Christmas Group Insurance. 
Your assured will enjoy giving this beautiful an- 
nouncement to every one in his factory, or in his 
store family on Christmas Eve. This card at the 
left is for those renewing group insurance at Christ- 
mas. Both are furnished by THE TRAVELERS, 


Write for further information 
GROUP DEPARTMENT 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE: COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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Cleveland Association Against Com- 
bination Saving Plan 


MEANS INFERIOR SERVICE TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS 


Agents’ Body Believes It Is Harmful to 
High-Grade Underwriters 

The combination of life insurance with sav- 
ings accounts as offered by some banks and trust 
companies is condemned in the following reso- 
lution adopted recently by the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters Association: 

Whereas, we, the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers Association, appreciate and commend the 
hearty co-operation of banks and trust compa- 
nies in advocating that the public adequately in- 
sure; however, being convinced that any direct 
or indirect affiliation between insurance com- 
panies and such other financial institutions in 
life underwriting—for large or small volume— 
would be greatly deplored, and 

Whereas, our attention has been directed to 
the fact that certain banks and trust companies 
throughout the United States are combining 
life insurance with savings accounts, and other 
banks are considering the combination. Now, 
therefore, at a regular monthly meeting, held 
this month, it was 

Resolved, that we, the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers Association, for the best interest of all 





For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts 
Mutual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best possible 
life insurance protection at the lowest 
possible net cost. That it has succeeded 
is shown by the enviable reputation which 
the Company enjoys among those who 
buy insurance and among those who sell 
it. Efficient service and a square deal 
for everyone have been its watchwords 
for over Seventy Years. They will be 
its watchwords throughout the years to 
come. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield Massachusetts 
Incerperated 1851 











A Difficult Prospect 
Sold by letter 


The letter was written at Madison, Connecticut, for 
P. F. Storrs, Manager, Confederation Life Associa- 
tion of Canada at London, England. Mr. Storrs 
writes, “The afternoon I received your letters I sent 
several to prospects whom I had been drumming pretty 
ard without result. reply came from one making 
an appointment. I called and secured his proposal for 
£15,000 ($75,000) at the very first interview.” You 
may have details of this letter plan on request—ask 
for folder 11A. 


‘ WILLIAM S. HULL 


a 





Madison, Conn. 
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Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 








concerned, do not approve the combination for 
the following valid reasons: 

First, the service to policyholders would be 
inferior to that now furnished by life insurance 
representatives, creating unfriendliness toward 
both insurance and banks. 

Second, the cost of collection service would be 
excessive. 

Third, it would disturb the present harmony 
between insurance companies and banks and pro- 
duce unfavorable results to both. 

Fourth, it would not be salutary to high-grade 
life underwriters; would destroy much of the 
good contributed by colleges, sales congresses 
and general agents to attract capable men. 

Fifth, it would tend to a return to old pernicious 
practices, long since corrected and lived down 
by the untiring efforts of loyal, far-sighted men. 

Sixth, company officials cannot afford to tear 
down and disrupt agency loyalty and organiza- 
tion for whatever volume of business may be 
obtained from this source. 

3e it further resolved, that this association 
warmly commends our Cleveland banks which, 
seeing the danger of such combination, have re- 
frained from it. 

That we request companies and their repre- 
sentatives throughout the United States to can- 
cel all outstanding arrangements of this kind, 
and for the good of the public decline to make 
similar combinations in the future. 

That copies of this resolution be sent to 
home offices of all American life insurance com- 
panies, to the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, to the American Life Convention, 
to the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and to the various associations in said 
National Association. 


St. Louis Life Men Endorse Ben Hyde 

At a meeting of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, held at the Washington 
hotel, November 15, the recent appointment of 
3Zenjamin Hyde as State Insurance Commis- 
sioner and Josh Barbee as his deputy were in- 
dorsed. The action of the commissioner in re- 
voking the license of a “twister” was praised. 
The “twister” is alleged to have induced a 
policyholder in a competing company to sur- 
render his policy so that he might reinsure him 
in his company. The association also voted an 


appropriation of $50 to be used by the Colo- 
rado association for legal purposes. 
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CONFERENCE COMMITTEE IN ACCORD 
Agrees to Adoption of Senate Insurance 
Company Taxation Bill 

The adoption of the Senate’s provisions for 
the taxation of insurance companies has been 
agreed to by the conference committee on the 
revenue bill. 

Under this legislation, as detailed in last 
week’s issue of Tue Spectator, life insurance 
companies will pay an income tax on their in- 
vestment income at the rate fixed for corpora- 
tions. Mutual companies other than life will 
be taxed at the same rate on their net income 
as computed under existing rates, while all 
other companies will pay the tax on their net 
income as shown in statements required to be 
furnished on standard State forms to State in- 
surance commissioners. 





REINSURANCE ONLY 


AMERICAN LIFE 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OFFICES 


DALLAS 
1000 Main St. 


CHICAGO 
108 S. La Salle St. 





PROMPT SERVICE 
from 


BOTH OFFICES 


MAXIMUM SECURITY 
to 


TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BicckErR, PRESIDENT 
FRED. D. STRUDELL, SECRETARY 
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Progress of the Equitable 











NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 
Group Life Insurance Non-Cancellable Accident 
Group Disability Insurance and Health Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 
Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 
Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 
New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations 
New Survivorship Annuity Special Training for Agents 

















INSURANCE PROTECTION 
THAT THAT 
INSURES PROTECTS 
GROWTH IN A DECADE 

1920 1910 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,971  $1,347,158,692 $1,309,366,279. 
New Insurance................. 520,559,921 107,965,091 421,594,830 
trie 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,044,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 409,538,600 129,602,105 . 
Premium Income............... 05,354,787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
EN Se iias sna wane Man a 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,807,449 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880: 











THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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THE PROSPEROUS 
AGENT 


A New Book by 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


Presents Characteristics of the 
Successful Life Insurance 
Solicitor 


Beneficial to Those Contem- 
plating Entering the Life In- 
surance Business, as well as for 
Those Already In It. 


PRICES: 

Red Cloth Cardboard 
Single copy......... $1.50 $1.00 
25 COPICS.....6.50605565. Saeee 22.50 
SOR SS receiv ik a sinc: OREO 42.50 
HOO), Sk karc aceon Oe 80.00 
7 ee ne 225.00 150.00 
Se As - srcistonetae ears 525.00 350.00 





THE ART OF SELLING 


A Practical Handbook by 
JOHN S. TUNMORE 


For the Use of Insurance and 
Other Salesmen 


Warns of Pitfalls; Stimulates; 


Inspires. 
PRICES, SILK CLOTH BINDING 
SINGIS COPY. <...« + :,0:8:6:0:%% $1.50 
25 copies.........--.. ++ seers 33.75 
CO . 62.50 
100 ‘* 120.00 
200 ‘* 225.00 
500‘ 525.00 


It is seldom that life insurance 
men are privileged to secure new, 
helpful books from two such well- 
qualified authors. One of them, 
Mr. Alexander, is a company exec- 
utive in charge of the education 
andfinstruction of agents, and in 
close daily touch with agents; he 
knows their needs and their ex- 
periences. The other, Mr. Tun- 
more, is a great personal producer, 
as well as a successful director of 
agents—one who can not only sell 
insurance himself, but tell others 
how to do it. 


Both of these books are pub- 
lished by 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


Cuicaco OFFICE: 
Insurance EXCHANGE 














(Continued from page 7) 

In 1921 the real question is, as we believe, not 
armaments alone, but whether or not ordered liberty 
and civilization shall continue. 

As patriots and business men our message, there- 
fore, to the men in Washington must be— 

Courage: Face the facts. Don’t tinker with a worn- 
out instrument. Don’t blink the truth. Recognize 
the fact that the whole world measured in terms of 
time and distance is not now so large as the thirteen 
colonies were in 1787. Recognize the fact that from 
the very souls of all peoples is arising a bitter, bitter 
cry for a new program. Recognize the fact that the 
world is sick—sick unto death. Offer it a healing 
draught; withhold the old nostrums: they first in- 
toxicate and then kill. Limit armaments, yes; but 
at the same time present a constructive program 
which will automatically eliminate competition in 
armaments between federated States by making arma- 
ments between those States no longer a patriotic duty. 

At the first session of the Congress of 1787, after 
expressing fear that no plan they could offer would 
be adopted, and that they were probably faced with 
another great conflict, George Washington said: 

“Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
the honest can repair; the event is in the hand of 
God.” 

Raise a standard! 

Diplomacy could not prevent the great war. It 
tried and failed miserably. 

Diplomacy cannot prevent the next war; it may 
even hasten its coming. 

Raise a standard which shall offer to a stricken 
world what Washington and his immortal associates 
offered the bewildered colonies. 

If such a standard were raised, if such a plan 
were presented to the peoples and they rejected it, 
if after a really solemn referendum it finally appeared 
that the people would prefer to follow nationalism to 
its logical conclusion, then and not till then will it 
be in order for us to arm, arm to the teeth, and be 
prepared to fight, as animals fight in the jungle, 
until this or some other nation, after marching over 
mountains of dead, achieves the peace of the jungle— 
the bloody peace of world-dominion, the only perma- 
ment peace possible in a world governed by the laws 
of sovereignty. 
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Masonic Mutual Life Examined 


Under the auspices of the insurance depart- 
ments of Illinois, North Carolina, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia, an examination 
of the Masonic Mutual Life Association of 
Washington, D. C., was made as of June 30, 
1921. The charter of this association requires 
it to maintain a reserve fund not less than that 
computed upon the American Experience Table 
of Mortality at 4 per cent interest. On policies 
issued prior to April, 1920, the reserve is cal- 
culated upon the American Experience 3% per 
cent basis, and upon the preliminary term 
method modified to the basis of ordinary life. 
On policies issued since the date mentioned, the 
reserve is calculated upon the American Ex- 
perience 3% per cent basis, and upon the pre- 
liminary term basis modified to the basis of 
the twenty-payment life. 

As of June 30, last, the admitted assets are 
shown to have been $3,610,562, while the total 
liabilities were $3,537,538, including the reserve 
on the American Experience 3% per cent basis, 
$3,437,019. 

In concluding their report, the examiners 
state that “this association has enjoyed a suc- 
cessful and prosperous career. It has shown a 
steady increase in the volume of business writ- 
ten, with a corresponding increase in assets and 
reserve liability. During the last two or three 
years this increase.has been very pronounced, 
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Oklahoma Commissioner Rules Against 
Bad Practice 

E. W. Hardin, Insurance Commissioner of 
Oklahoma, promulgated the following ruling 
during a recent meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Philadelphia: 

Through complaints made to the insurance depart- 
ment it has come to my attention that a number of 
agents in Oklahoma discount notes taken by them in 
payment of premiums on life insurance policies before 
the approval and acceptance of the risk by the home 
office of the company. This practice leads to a great 
deal of trouble and frequently results in complaints 
being received by the department. 

This practice is disapproved by the insurance de- 
partment of Oklahoma, and acting under the statute 
relating to bad practices in writing business, a rule 
is hereby promulgated as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any insurance company or 
corporation or any agent thereof, who shall have ac- 
cepted premium notes in payment for policies of in- 
surance, to sell or assign said note or notes prior to 
the delivery of said insurance policies to the insured. 

The acceptance of a non-interest bearing note by an 
agent in payment of an insurance premium, is con- 
strued by the insurance department of Oklahoma as 
constituting an indirect rebate and a discrimination. 
It is therefore ruled that all notes accepted in pay- 
ment of insurance premiums, shall bear the legal rate 
of interest as provided by the Statutes of Oklahoma. 


October Record of Detroit Life 


The Detroit Life Insurance Company of De- 
troit, Mich., reports a total of $7,852,653 of paid- 
for business for the ten months of 1921. This 
compares with $5,941,000 of business written 
during a similar period in 1920 and $3,746,000 
for the same period in I9g109. 

During the month of October the Detroit Life 
wrote $660,000 of paid-for business. This com- 
pany has a record showing an increase every 
month during I921 over the same month in 
1920. The percentage of increase in I92I is 
thirty over 1920 and I12 over I9gI9. 

In the record for October, the Detroit down- 
town agency in charge of Vice-President John 
R. Walsh heads the list of producers. The 
prize for the largest amount of paid-for business 
during the month of October was won by 
James Sheehan. 


Cause and Effect 


“Business Depression” is a condition brought 
about by a certain class of people who spend so 
much time talking about business being “rotten” 
that they have little time left in which to pro- 
duce business.—The Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency. 


The Life Agents’ Useful Partner 


“THE SPECTATOR is the best partner that a 
life insurance agent can carry along. It always 
has something to help close the business.”— 
H, G. Robins, Wilmington. 








as will be observed by reviewing its annual 
statement for the years 1919 and 1920. The 
rate of mortality experienced by the associa- 
tion has been very low.” 

The number of outstanding policies, June 30, 
was 48,330, and the amount of insurance in 
force $88,815,795. William Montgomery is 
president of the Masonic Mutual Life Associa- 
tion. 
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ADVANCING 





Under a full head of steam which it main-= 
tained through all the spend=fest days of easy 
business, The Lincoln Life is going right ahead 
writing more business than ever before. 


It continues to enlarge its departments of 
service and to give co-operation which makes 
it pay to 


Cink uP (Swi tue (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Tis Name Indicates its Character’’ 


Lincoln Life Building 














Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Now More Than $190,000,000 in Force. 








PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 
is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


Write today; we may have just what you want 


LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Life Insurance Law Chart 


NOW READY—EDITION OF 1921-1922 


The Life Insurance Law Chart shows in complete and comprehensive form the 
requirements as to taxation, agents, policy forms, examinations, valuations and 
publications in each State and Territory, and in Canada, under the following column 
headings: 


CONTENTS 


Company License Surplus Distribution Periods 
Annual Fees{ Form other fees Anti-Discrimination 
Expiration Company License Statements, Final Date for Filing 
Fees for Agents’ License and Date of Ex- _ 
S Local, Generai Tax 

piration{ 5° Special _— { 
Resident Agents’ Law egal Pubicatons ) No, of Times 
Reciprocal Law State Tax and Final Date for Pay: 
Attorney for Service a { Premium 
C —e When Any Other 

Ry eT) Fcc Local Taxation 
Basis Regulations Governing Advertisements 
Fee Bond to State, Agent or Company 
Warranty Defined 
Miscellaneous Provisions 


No. of Papers 


Valuation of Policies { 


Non-forfeiture 
Policy Form or Provisions 


The Life Insurance Law Chart is compiled for Tue Specrator Company by Mr. 
A. R. Fullerton, an expert insurance man, whose duties for many years have been to 
keep the large life insurance company with which he is connected informed upon 
every phase of the legal requirements throughout the country, in which capacity he 
has become an expert, and consequently this publication is absolutely authentic. It 
is valuable as a checking list, in order to avoid penalties for non-compliance with law. 
_ Itis printed on excellent ledger paper, is twenty-one inches wide, with a propor- 
tionate depth or length, and is brass tipped at top and bottom, so that it may be hung 
in a convenient and conspicuous place for ready reference. 
Inasmuch as many of the requirements are common to Lire, Casuauty, AND 
Surety ComPaNIgs, the latter class will also be able to make use of it. 


PRICE $4.00 


Liberal discounts in quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WituiAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








The MEDICAL LIFE emphasizes this: 
Its sub-standard insurance plan is not 


only an agency-money-maker, but it is 
a Real Community Benefactor. 


The MEDICAL LIFE begins to show its true value 
to the agent, at the point where most companies quit 
cold and— 


It finishes the job in such a way as to enable the 
salesman to cash in on all of his effort. 

The Company’s liberal attitude toward impaired 
risks gives both agent and prospect just what they 
want—a contract that means what it says and 
guarantees results. 


Remember: The MEDICAT, LIFE’S rates for men and 
women are the same. Also: Its child’s endowment 
policy is an agency opportunity—agency profit. 


Connect with the MEDICAL LIFE and write insur- 
ance for the whole family. 


The 
Medical Life Insurance Company 


Of America 
WATERLOO ~ IOWA 


W. A. ROHLF, President I. G. LONDERGAN, Gen’! Supt. 
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PRESIDENTS’ MEETING 


Several Additional Speakers Added 
to Program 


MUCH STATISTICAL DATA TO BE 
PRESENTED 





Attendance Will Represent 95 Per Cent of 
Old Line Insurance 


In an endeavor to discover what is their im- 
mediate further part in the present common 
effort of business men to restore country-wide 
and world stability, life insurance executives 
representing 95 per cent of the old-line life 
insurance outstanding in companies domiciled 
in practically every State and province of the 
United States and Canada will attend the fif- 
teenth annual convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at the Hotel Astor, 
in this city on December 8 and 9. 

Believing that any sound thinking or pro- 

ductive discussion involving the interests of the 
owners of seventy million life insurance policies, 
and the seven and one-half billions of dollars 
of assets behind these policies, must be based 
on facts, not guesses, the companies are con- 
tributing original statistics from their records 
covering four separate lines of investigation. 
So that these figures may reflect actual current 
conditions, the statistics will be brought down 
to within six weeks of the date of the conven- 
tion. . 
The program as previously announced has 
been completed by the addition of the following 
named speakers: Rev. Canon Cody, D.D., LL.D., 
of Toronto, a noted Canadian divine; Dean An- 
drew F. West, of the Graduate College of 
Princeton, and President John M. Holcombe, 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford. Owing to a necessary busi- 
ness trip out of New York State at the time 
of the convention, Governor Miller of New 
York State will not be able to carry out his 
original acceptance of the invitation to take 
part in the proceedings. The complete program, 
as arranged by sessions, follows: 


LIFE INSURANCE—A WORLD SAFETY ZONE 
Tuurspay, DecEMBER 8, 10:00 A. M. 

Mr. Herbert C. Cox, chairman, president and 
general manager, Canada Life Assurance Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 

“Sound Thinking By the People and For the 
People,” Hon. John W. Weeks, secretary of war, 
Washington, D. C. 

“New Life Insurance Business of 1921; What It 
Means.” Mr. John M. Holcombe, president, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

“Can Trust Companies and Life Companies be 
Neighbors Without Quarreling!’”’ Mr. Alfred R. Horr, 
vice-president and treasurer, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York. 

Recess for luncheon in adjoining room. 


TuurspAy, DECEMBER 8, 2:30 P. M. 

“Nationalism, Internationalism and Supernational- 
ism,” Rev. Canon Cody, D.D., LL.D., rector of St: 
Paul’s church, Toronto; a governor of the University 
of Toronto and ex-Minister of Education for the 
Province of Ontario. 

“Health the Guidepost to Material and Moral 
National Strength,” Livingston Farrand, M.D., LL.D., 
president, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“National Health in the Life Insurance Mirror,” 
Hon. Robert Lynn Cox, third vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


Connecticut General Not to Build Just 
Now 

Directors of the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company have voted to postpone for a 
year at least erection of a new home office build- 
ing. The company owns the property lately 
sold by David B. Roberts of the Hartford Buick 
Company, formerly used as a State armory. 
Still further postponement may be decided on 
next year. Building will come when materials 
and labor are more favorable as to price than 
now. It is possible that the advertising and the 
auditing departments may be placed in new 
quarters in about a year. 





Jefferson Standard Agency Convention 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N. C., announces that its agency convention will 
be held in Miami, Fla., during January, 1922. 
No meeting was held in 1921, and the 1922 
meeting is based on 1920 production. The club 
year closed December 31, 1920, but taking into 
consideration the big business slump during the 
fall months of 1920, the management of the com- 
pany allowed the agents until March 1 to pay 
for their business, in order to qualify for the 
trip. 


J. D. Bookstaver’s Club Record Makes 
Debut 

The Joseph D. Bookstaver Agency has pub- 
lished the first issue of the Jos. D. Bookstaver 
Club Record under November date, the paper 
being the official organ of the $250,000, $200,000 
and $100,000 clubs. Mr. Bookstaver’s agency 
has excelled as a business getter, but publishing 
is a new line for it in which to shine. The 
club record is an excellent example of what an 
agency publication ought to be. 

Lockwood Probe Postponed 

The Lockwood housing investigation will 
postpone resumption of its activities until next 
Monday, owing to an operation which was per- 
formed on Samuel Untermyer for the removal 
of his tonsils. 


Robert C. Tait, assistant manager of the 
John Wallis General Agency of the New York 
Underwriters Agency, 128 Montague street, 
Brooklyn, died suddenly last Friday evening. 








Fripay, DreceMBER, 9, 10:00 A. M. 

“A Government Experiment Versus Life Insurance 
Principles,” Hon. J. A. O. Preus, Governor of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

"A Decade of Life Insurance Investments,” Mr. 
Asa S. Wing, president, Provident Life & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Essentials and Non-Essentials in Insurance Super- 
vision,’ Hon. Thomas B. Donaldson, president, Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners; Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Commissioner, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Recess for luncheon in adjoining room. 


Fripay, DeceMBER 9, 2:30 P. M. 

“Cheers vs. Service,’ Andrew F. West, LL.D., 
dean, Graduate College of Princeton, Princeton, N. J. 

“Tnsurance and the Modern Political State,” Mr. 
Walton L. Crocker, president, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

“Recent Fluctuations in Policy Loans,” Mr. Henry 
S. Nollen, president, Equitable Life Insurance Co. of 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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AGENCY jOFFICERS WORK 
QUIETLY 


Results of Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation Are Constructive 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR TO CONTINUE 
POLICY 





Hopes to See All Agents in Field Properly 
Educated to Bear Message of Life 
Insurance—Strong Supporter of 
Research Bureau 

William E. Taylor, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, who recently became the chairman of the 
Life Agency Officers Association, has been a 
member of that body since its inception. At the 
time of organization Mr. Taylor suggested that 
its constitution must limits its field of activity to 
an exchange of ideas on field problems and 
methods, that there should be no executive 
power invested in it. Although pressure has 
been several times brought to bear upon it to 
take up certain matters with a view to some 
definite stand, thus proving the foresight of 
Mr. Taylor, the association has remained true 
to its original purpose. The association has 
done a quiet, constructive work in advancirz 
the cause of education. Mr. Taylor will do his 
best to continue the present policy and to widen 
the scope of influence which the association now 
exerts. 

An excellent idea of Mr. Taylor’s broad- 
minded purpose may be obtained from his con- 
ception of the advantages of the association. 
While it was, as stated above, organized as a 
means for social intercourse and the exchange 
of ideas, Mr. Taylor’s own company has gone 
much farther than most in the matter of educat- 
ing agents. He is therefore in a position to 
give many more ideas than he is likely to 
receive. It is his idea that the better educated 
in proper salesmanship life insurance agents 
are, the better for life insurance as a whole, 
and that the business suffers materially at pres- 
ent because of the number of unqualified agents 
in the field who create a bad rather than good 
impressions about life insurance. It is therefore 
Mr. Taylor’s aim to see the standards of entire 
field force of the life insurance business raised 
to a higher level, putting the good of the busi- 
ness above any selfish aims for his own com- 
pany and seeing a lasting benefit thereby. 

Acting under the suggestion of Winslow Rus- 
sell, vice-president and agency director of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, the associa- 
tion has become sponsor for a Sales Research 
Bureau to be established in connection with the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. The plans 
include a $25,000 fund to be raised by company 
subscriptions of $500 each with the expectation 
that a small addition tothe original sum may 
be found necessary. Already some thirteen com- 
panies have become subscribers. The bureau 
will be organized for three years and will prob- 
ably be under the direction of John M. Hol- 
combe, Jr., as business manager, who will resign 
his present position with the Phoenix Mutual 
Life in order to take up the new work. Mr. 
Taylor is a strong supporter of the proposition 
and is hopeful of results. 
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TRAIN YOUR DOLLARS 


to earn the highest rate of interest consistent with absolute safety. 


The lure of tempting fate through highly speculative securities is ever 
present; the pitfalls for making judicious investments are ever broadening. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


do not offer the thrills which accompany speculative securities, but when 
the day of interest maturity rolls around they return to you with faithful 
regularity the amount earned on your investment. 


No passing of dividends, no disappointing explanations; just a New 
York draft for amount due you. 


For 37 years The F. B. Collins Investment Company has specialized 
in selling Farm Mortgages in the growing Southwést. Its securities have 
stood the test of time and have never carried disappointment with them. 


These securities will net you 7 per cent per annum for ten years to come, 
and assure you of a fixed dependable income. 


Let us tell you what the big Life Insurance Companies, holders of trust 
funds and private investors think of their investments in Collins farm 
mortgages. 


Write for our Booklets, ““Why Collins Farm Mortgages Are Safe’, “As 
Others See Us,” and ‘8% Collateral Trust Bonds.”’ 


Train Your Dollars in the right direction. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America ~ 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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IS THERE RATE COMPETITION BETWEEN STATES? 


Danger That Regulation of Workmen’s Compensation Rates May Be 
Carried Too Far 


STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT NEEDED TO CONTROL SITUATION 


Competition Fails to Secure Correct Rates in Insurance as in Other Lines, Due to 
Fundamental Differences in Conduct of the Business 


By A. H. Mowsray 
President, The Casualty Actuarial Society 


At a recent public hearing before a State 
board charged with supervision of workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates, one of the speak- 
ers pointed out that there was a real danger, 
under the wide authority granted such officials 
by the various State laws, of there coming about 
a competition between States, each trying to 
exact from the companies the most favorable 
rates for its industries. Since the insurance 
business consists in assembling and redistribut- 
ing the losses to which we are all subject, and 
the companies have no funds from which to 
pay losses other than their premium incomes 
and the interest earning on funds temporarily 
held awaiting disbursement, a too favorable 
rate for one coverage or locality can exist only 
at the expense of some other group of assurants. 
For example, too favorable rates for work- 
men’s compensation insurance in one State must 
be offset by either (1) an overcharge for work- 
men’s compensation insurance in one or more 
other States, or (2) an overcharge in the same 
State or other States for liability insurance or 
some other coverage written by the same com- 
panies. 

Both these results are subversive of the true 
economic function of insurance and socially un- 
desirable. It therefore behooves us to consider 
the origin and extent of the danger and the 
possibility of interposipg safeguards to pre- 
vent this untoward result. 

The danger arises from the requirement by 
law that rates be “fair, reasonable and ade- 
quate,” and that the vesting of authority in 
State officials to determine whether any given 
rate is “fair, reasonable and adequate,” and this 
without check upon their diseretion and judg- 
ment save through appeal to the courts in par- 
ticular instances. The extent of the danger de- 
pends, on the one hand, upon the militancy of 
local interests and their power to bring pressure 
to bear upon the State authorities to decide 
cases in their favor, and, on the other, upon 
the capacity of those authorities to resist such 
pressure, to analyze correctly each rating prob- 
lem presented and fairly to weigh all the evi- 
dence which may be available. 

When it was found that the language of gen- 


eral anti-trust laws did not cover insurance, 


specific laws were enacted prohibiting compacts 
or agreements between companies for the pur- 
pose of fixing or regulating rates. In some 
States—for example, Mississippi—such laws 
are still in effect. 

Since the greater part of anti-compact legis- 
lation preceded any of the laws vesting regula- 
tive powers in State authorities, the adoption of 
the latter represents a change-of policy and may 
be assumed to be based on the conclusion that 
unrestricted competition does not bring about 
right rates. This, it can be readily shown, is 
due to a fundamental difference between the 
eonduct of the insurance business and ordinary 
commercial operations where competition has 
been found an effective regulative. 

Commodities generally are produced under 
such conditions that the supply at any given 
time can be increased only at greater cost. The 
pressure of competition between buyers there- 
fore tends to increase the price, offsetting, or 
tending to offset, the force of competition be- 
tween sellers, which tends to lower the price. 
But the seller, knowing his cost of production, 
will not sell at a loss except under very un- 
usual circumstances. Hence the price, as we 
were taught in our economics courses, tends to 
be fixed near the cost of production of the 
marginal supply. 

But there is no natural limit to the supply of 
insurance. The greater the volume of cover- 
age, if not subject to a conflagration or similar 
hazard, the better the insurance. And if risks 
are not acceptable to one group of underwriters 
or even all the existing companies, new stock or 
mutual companies may readily be formed. 
Since buying pressure cannot exhaust the 
market it does not tend to higher prices. And 
the underwriter’s cost of production is before 
and not behind him. He can only estimate on 
the basis of past experience what his loss cost 
will be. If he is over optimistic he may take 
unwise chances and endanger his company’s 
future, not only with loss to his stockholders, 
but if the indemnities run over a term of years 
as in workmen’s compensation insurance, with 
possible disaster to the beneficiaries. Competi- 


tion therefore cannot be relied upon to produce 
right rates. 


UNRESTRICTED COMPETITION FAILs 


But unrestricted competition not only fails 
to produce right rates—it also tends generally 
to produce wrong rates. If the underwriters 
have difficuity in correctly appraising risks, how 
much more must the seeker for insurance cov- 
erage? Under the ‘circumstances he naturally 
turns to those in whom he has confidence to 
secure it for him at the best rates and under 
the best conditions they can. And, contrary to 
the practice in the stock and commodity 
markets, it is the custom for the broker placing 
the insurance to be paid not by his client but 
by the company. Hence competition between 
companies tends to be a competition for the 
patronage of such brokers or the service as 
agents of those able to control the placing of 
large volumes of business. This competition 
tends to raise commissions to such brokers and 
agents and to the giving of bonuses and other 
rewards, all tending to increased cost and rates. 
The evils of this form of competition brought 
out by the Armstrong Investigation of the life 
insurance business led to statutory limitation 
of commissions and acquisition expenses in that 
field. The State authorities have also found it 
necessary to intervene and impose similar re- 
strictions on acquisition expenses in workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

But unrestricted competition not only tends 
in this way to increase costs and rates, it tends 
also’to unfair discrimination in rates. Just as 
the larger shipper used to obtain from the rail- 
roads concessions not granted those having less 
goods to ship, so those having the placing of 
large lines in insurance which would measur- 
ably swell the volume of business of the com- 
pany with which they are placed are in position 
to bargain for better terms than those whose 
risks are individually smaller though the aggre- 
gate of their business may be much larger. 
Any inadequacy in the total premium income 
from too great concessions in rates for large 
risks must be made up through excessive rates 
on those of less magnitude and hence the dis- 
tribution of the loss burden is not made in an 
equitable manner. 

We may, I think, conclude after this review 
that the adoption of rate regulatory legislation 
was brought about by consideration of the public 
interest in the insurance and the failure of 
competition as a suitable regulative. @he pub- 
lic interest was undoubtedly emphasized by the 
legal requirement that the insurance be carried, 
for we find such regulation of rates for work- 
men’s compensation insurance where there is 
no regulation of other insurance rates. In view 
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of this development it would be futile, it seems 
to me, to try to lessen the regulatory power. 
Nor, on the whole, does it seem desirable to 
lessen it. 

Is the danger real? Can we brush aside the 
warning of the tendency to the equally or more 
dangerous competition between States as in fact 
groufidless? We have the example of the city 
of Austin, Texas, demanding of the Texas 
State Insurance Board a reduction of rates for 
jire insurance on the ground that its own local 
experience should be used as the basis of its 
rates notwithstanding its limited volume, the 
conflagration hazard and other contingencies. 
While I do not feel free to go into details, 
I know of at least one instance where great 
pressure has been put by an association of 
local employers upon a State official having 
jurisdiction over workmen’s compensation rates 
to fix what insurance experience appears to in- 
dicate is an adequate rate for their industry. 

Should an Insurance Commissioner err in 
such a matter, there is little likelihood of relief 
through the courts unless gross misconduct can 
be snown. For when the legislature has granted 
discretionary powers to a State official the 
courts are not disposed to question the wisdom 
of his decisions unless wrongful intent or patent 
abuse of such power is shown. The establish- 
ment of either of these is, needless to say, at- 
tended with greatest difficulty. 

Such being the case are we to take a pessi- 
mistic attitude and consider the situation in- 
curable or shall we patiently study it, seeking 
out and endeavoring to apply appropriate safe- 
guards before serious difficulties arise? Our 
duty seems to be clear. If safeguards can be 
found, they must be. Nor is it a difficult task 
to find them in principle. They can be summed 
up, it seems to me, in the brief phrase, “stand- 
ards of judgment.” What more is meant by 
the expression “a government of laws rather 
than a government of men” than this: that for 
the uncontrolled discretion of the administra- 
tive official there is substituted a set of stand- 
ards of judgment and of action by which the 
exercise of his office may be checked and con- 
trolled? 

Although the principle is easy to find, its 
application is attended with the greatest diffi- 
culty, for standards can be used as a basis for 
controlling judgment and discretion of public 
officials only when they are generally accepted. 
And standards are not generally accepted unless 
they have grown up through established usage 
over a long period of time or have been care- 
fully worked out on the basis of painstaking 
scientific research. 

Heic lies our task. It is for us to work out 
such standards and establish their soundness. 
And we must soon, I think, do this not alone 
for workmen’s compensation insurance but for 
all casualty lines. For when we observe‘efforts 
(attended with some success) to make the 
carryingof automobile liability insurance com- 
pulsory, we may anticipate regulation of rates 
in the not distant future for this line also. And 
is it not significant when a legislative committee 
like the Lockwood Committee undertakes an 
investigation of the rates for a line attracting as 
little publication as plate glass insurance? 


THE SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


The work done by our members on accident 
and health insurance which was discussed at 
our last meeting, it has been intimated, is likely 
to become an accepted legal standard in many 
of the States. Is it too much to expect that 
in our meetings, through our papers and dis- 
cussions, we may develop like standards for 
other casualty lines; standards which may come 
to be accepted as suitable guides by officials 
charged with the duty of rate regulation? Has 
not the public and the insurance business the 
right to expect this of us? 


AGAIN HEADS CASUALTY MEN 


Albert H. Mowbray Re-elected President 
at Annual Meeting 


President Albert H. Mowbray, actuary of the 
National Council on Workmens Compensation 
Insurance, New York, and Leon S. Senior, man- 
ager of the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board, New York, were re-elected president 
and vice-president at the annual meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, which met last week 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Other officers re- 
elected included Richard Fondiller, C.F. 
Michelbacher and Louis I. Dublin. Harwood E. 
Ryan, secretary of the National Council on 
Workmens Compensation Insurance, was made 
a vice-president of the society. 

The members of the council were elected as 
follows: Edmund E. Cammack, associate ac- 
tuary, /Ztna Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Edmund S. Cogswell, general man- 
ager, Nationai Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, New York; Mervyn Davis, assistant 
actuary, Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 
York; A. W. Whitney, associate manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, New York. 

The following associates, who have passed all 
examinations, were admitted as fellows: T. P. 
Kearney, manager, State Compensation Insur- 
ance Fund, Denver, Colo.; Victor Montgomery, 
actuary, California Insurance Department, San 
Irancisco, Cal.; Sanford B. Perkins, actuary, 
compensation and liability department, Travel- 
ers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.; W. 
Norbert Wilson, Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

The following candidates have passed the ex- 
aminations and have been enrolled as associates: 
Clarence S. Coates, University of California, 
Berkeiey, Cal.; W. J. Constable, National Coun- 
cil on Workmens Compensation Insurance, New 
York city; Robert Ik. Haggard, superintendent, 
permanent disability rating department, Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Ik. S. Jensen, Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; Sydney D. Pinney, Travelers 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.; William 
I’, Roeber, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Elmer I. Shepard, assistant professor of 
mathematics, Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass.; Arthur G. Smith, New Jersey Compen- 
sation Rating and Inspection Bureau, Newark, 
N. J.; Leland L. Waters, actuary, National 
Accident Insurance Company, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Eugene R. Welch, secretary, State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Fund, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Kansas Retailers Mutual 
The Kansas Retailers Association is planning 
the organization of a big mutual insuranc: 


company which will write retail mercantile 


lines exclusively. Dale Resing, editor of the 


Price Current at Wichita, is promoting the or- 


ganization, which will apply for a State charter 
shortly and expects to begin business with the 
opening of the new year. 

The new company will operate under the new 
law passed by the 1921 legislature authorizin: 
the creation of mutual insurance companic: 
which can write almost any class of insuranc: 
demanded in this State. The new law give 
the mutual companies much broader powers tha: 
those allowed the stock companies. The mu 
tuals may now write every line of insurance 
which may be sought by any retail merchant 
and the new mutual fs expected to write ful! 
coverage for those merchants who seek it: 
protection. It will write fire, tornado, sprinkle: 
leakage, compensation, health and accident for 
employees, plate glass, burglary and_ similar 
risks. 

The company expects to handle the business 
of merchants only, and these must be of ap- 
proved rating before the company will accept the 
business. It intends to handle only preferred 
business of the merchants. 

Want W. R. Baker as Kansas Department 
Head 

For several weeks there have been persistent 
rumors that Frank Travis, State Superintendent 
of Insurance, is planning to resign to go into a 
big insurance business at nearly double the 
salary the State pays him. Mr. Travis has de- 
nied the report regularly. 

3ut there is an active campaign going on 
among insurance men for the appointment of 
Captain William R. Baker as his successor, and 
it would appear that there must be something 
to the rumor of the resignation, or insurance 
men by the dozen would not be boosting Captain 
Baker for the place in the event of a resigna- 
tion. Captain Baker became assistant Superin- 
tendent of Insurance when he returned from 
rance. <A little over a year ago he went to 
the Liberty Life as actuary at a large increasc 
in the salary paid by the State Insurance De 
partment. 

The movements in connection with the re 
ported resignation of Colonel Travis and_ thi 
pressure being brought to secure the appoint 
ment of Captain Baker are rather peculiar 
from a political standpoint. It has been as 
serted that Colonel Travis will not resign unles 
Captain Baker is to be named as his successo: 





Want Foreign Insurance Companies i= 
Odessa 

Advices received from Moscow by a New 
York newspaper state that the Odessa branc! 
of the Soviet Commissariat for Trade has ap 
pealed to Moscow for permission to allow foi 
eign insurance companies to operate in Odessi 
Marine insurance is the chief form of polic* 
sought, in order to protect: the export trade. 


—The Norwich Union Fire office has completed ¢!¢ 
removal of its office to the new building at 75 Maiden 
Lane. 
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INCREASING PROFITS 


Waste Must Be Eliminated to Produce 
Best Results 








DRIVE FOR 1922 BUSINESS 





Energy Rightly Directed in Industry Will 
Aid Insurance Agent 

The insurance business has its own problems 
‘o solve. Perhaps this is just as well, for the 
iecessary study of general conditions will make 
us more alert and certainly will keep us better 
nformed. 

The selling of insurance comprises such ‘a 
keen knowledge of men and affairs, of times and 
seasons, of expediency and inexpediency, not 
(o mention the psychology of selling in all its 
phases, that there is always danger that a large 
part of the profits made on business actually 
concluded will be swallowed up in some unex- 
pected manner by the leak or wastage of futile 
efforts which lead to naught, or of leads not 
followed up, opportunities missed, and renew- 
als not clinched. 

Every man likes to feel that he is going ahead. 
There is nothing inspiring or encouraging in 
the knowledge that one is slipping behind. Just 
to tread water is always a condition for anxiety, 
for all too often this precedes the slipping back 
process. 

Business conditions of the present time are 
peculiar to theniselves, and our readjustment, 
which is by no means completed, must be met 
squarely and properly in .order that we may 
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maintain the volume of business already achieved 
and win more which will permit a satisfactory 
profit. 

Increased volume of business is not particu- 
larly to be desired, unless the increase brings 
with it a corresponding margin of profit. Of 
course, there are times when profit must be 
sacrificed, but in the long run increased volume 
only means healthy growth when the net profits 
are in proportion to that increase. 

How, then, shall we plan to increase business 
in 1922, in such a manner as to increase profits? 
If we can answer this problem we will have 
reason to feel that the year holds much in the 
way of splendid opportunity. 

First of all, there must be a sharp elimination 
of waste. We have only made a beginning in 
this direction. A great deal of investigation has 
been done along this line recently by government 
experts and also by organizations and federa- 
tions of engineers, who have taken time and 
spent money to go into the matter thoroughly, 
and there is a marked agreement in their find- 
ings that we must cut out a large amount of 
the waste which is now sapping the vitality of 
business to a shocking and oftentimes unsus- 
pected degree. 

For example, it is estimated, that there is now 
a waste in the building trades—a fundamental 
and key industry—of not less than 40 per cent; 
also that the manufacture of clothing shows a 
wastage of not less than 40 per cent; that the 
price of shoes might be reduced 25 per cent if 
supplies, time and machinery were employed to 
the best advantage. 

Engineers have found some curious leaks in 
the lack of standardization. If walls were 
built of the same thickness, doors and windows 
of regulation standard size, and bricks of given 
dimensions, building costs would be greatly re- 
duced. We must all live in houses, and we must 
all have sheltering places in which to do busi- 
ness, and whether we own or lease, in the last 
analysis we pay the bill. 

It has also been estimated—and this should 
be a great comfort to us—that if the waste were 
eliminated in the men’s ready-made clothing 
business that a neat little saving of something 
like three-quarters of a million dollars could be 
saved each working day. 

Now, of course, suits are not taken and 
thrown away, or supplies deliberately spoiled, 
but thousands of dollars—yes, hundreds of thou- 
sands—can be saved by placing patterns so care- 
fully that a quarter of an inch of material on a 
yard will be saved, machines and men kept 


working full time, and distribution costs re- . 


duced. 

In fact, it has been estimated that the loss of 
time through the non-use of machinery when 
it might be used, the employment of decrepit or 
out-of-date equipment, and the toleration of in- 
efficiency on the part of many workers in con- 
nection with the clothing business results in a 
loss of time which is fixed at from 30 per cent 
to 35 per cent. 

-Again, in the metal trades, the waste because 
of underproduction is set at about half a million 
dollars annually, and, according to findings, it 
appears that one worker out of every forty is 
idle the year around. This does not cover the 
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spasmodic unemployment of seasonal conditions. 
The waste through seasonal idleness which 


comes year after year is very great. -The man 
who makes our clothes is idle over 30 per cent 
of the year; the shoemaker, about 35 per cent 
of his time; the builder, 37 per cent of his time, 
while the bituminous coal miner is credited with 
putting in less than ninety-five working days 
per year. 

Some of these figures will go to show why the 
costs of living and doing business are so high. 
But here is another important conclusion which 
helps to place the blame. It is estimated that 
over 50 per cent of the responsibility for this 
and similar wastes rests upon the management, 
and less than 25 per cent on labor itself. The 
remainder of the wastage is doubtless due to 
conditions of distribution, etc. 

The waste in distribution is heavy. The 
farmer and the fruit grower are said to get 
half or less than half many times than the ulti- 
mate consumer has to pay. Just how and 
where are these conditions to .be met and 
remedied in your particular business, . my 
friend? You may argue that you are only one 
and that you cannot make over the economics of 
business. 

True, but if you are a live, active, earnest 
member of a trade organization you and your 
fellows can make a tremendous impact upon 
the public consciousness, and other trade or- 
ganizations working to the same end wilt repre- 
sent a force which cannot fail to aid greatly in 
the righting of these conditions. 

So one of the fundamental things to do in 
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Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Statement June 30, 1921 


ASSETS 

ita pect Loans. oe $64,000.00 
Bonds. Na kgs ae 681,621.91 
Stocks. . ES Te lee 59,595.00 
CMa Ge 60 Pe wis saa thes 13,944.40 
Agents Balances. 168,024.49 
Interest Accrued. . 18,342.11 

Market Value Bonds over 

Book Value (Insurance 

Commissioner’s Valua- 
CONS K.. Fox do. sane 11,779.60 
$1,017,307.51 

LIABILITIES 
Unearned Prem. Reserve... $424,038.82 
Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 2,279.17 
Unadjusted Losses....... 103,628.86 
Accounts Payable........ 57,646.71 


Capital Stock. $200,000.00 
Net Surplus.. 229,713.59 
Surplus to Policyholders... 429,713.95 


$1,017,307.51 
Results Since January I, 1921 


Increase in Assets........ $80,914.56 
Increase in Reserve....... 94,963.25 
Decrease in Surplus...... 15,071.02 
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AGENT 


UNDERWRITER 


Nobody knows nor can easily determine the moral 
hazard of any risk as well as the local agent. If 
careful selection is made from this viewpoint the 
Company is very much indebted to the agent. This 
responsibility should be assumed by the agent. The 
Home Office Underwriter is very much handicapped 
on this hazard and should insist upon the local agent 
using his own judgment and if he declines to assume a 
great portion of this responsibility, then there should 
be a change in agents. 


This careful selection is no less than the difference 
between profit and loss in automobile insurance, and 
an agent who will not scrutinize this hazard carefully 
and conscientiously with every application is not 
properly representing his company. In the long run 
he works against his own interests as well as the 
company’s. Neither he nor the Company can build 
up a satisfactory and permanent business. 


Michigan’s two Peninsulars can use agents that look 
to the Company’s interests as well as their own. 
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22 in order to be sure of more profits in your 
on business is to make plans to do your full 
it to build up your trade organization and to 
aosist tn its reconstruction work m every way 
your power. 

Then if more than 50 per cent of the respon- 
bility for the elimination of waste rests with 
yvou—who are the business management—it is up 

you to see just what there is to this in con- 

ction with your own business. 

Where is the waste? Are you using extrava- 
eant equipment in any part of your business? 
\re you failing to plan your daily schedule so 
hat there will be no waste of time among your 
mployees? Are you making all of your ma- 
terials, your location, your display space and 

ur advertising pay to the limit? 

Then there is a second point where waste and 
eaks commonly take place. This is what has 
been called the “deceptive” or the “significant” 


detail. 

Most business men have established their rou- 
tine so that it is working automatically with the 
supervision necessary on their own part or that 
of their assistants. But there are deceptive de- 
tails which prove to be the foxes which eat the 
grapes. The stormy days of winter which are 
ahead, and the hours when business is slow, can 
be spent to good advantage locating these de- 
ceptive details. 

If, for example, your delivery method on a 
single package represents one cent more of ex- 
pense than it should, this is what may be called 
a “deceptive” or “significant” detail. Multiply 
that cent by five thousand, and it becomes an 
item worth considering. 

Or if you are paying two cents postage to 
send out your monthly statements, and _ this 
amount of postage would carry four times as 
much matter as you have enclosed, there is an 
actual waste of 75 per cent on the distribution 
of each envelope that goes out, and three- 
fourths of two cents is a cent and a half. Mul- 
tiply this by a large correspondence and again 
you have a deceptive detail. A lot of these sly 
little foxes will eat up a big harvest of sweet, 
juicy grapes. 

So one way to increase the profits is to cut 
out the waste, big and small, and unless this is 
done the margin of profit can never be what it 
should. Then, if we are to increase volume of 
business, we must determine where there are 
more people who can and should use our goods 
and service and connect up with them in the 
most logical and convincing manner. 

Do this and business and profits will show a 
splendid gain in 1922. Worth while, surely! 


Western of Pittsburgh Bought by Superior 
Fire 
\nnouncement was made the latter part of 
week that the Superior Fire Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh has purchased the con- 
trolling stock of the Western Insurance Com- 
peny of Pittsburgh and will continue to operate 
the company under the name of the Superior 
lire. 


The American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers has elected William H. McGee presi- 
dent and Louis F. Burke secretary and treas- 
urer, 
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Figures of United States Bureau of 
Mines 





ACCIDENTS BEING REDUCED YEARLY 





Interesting Data for Compensation Com- 
panies Showing Causes and Distribution 
of Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents 


Reports received by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines from operators of iron mines 
throughout the country show that accidents in 
the year 1920 resulted in 106 deaths and 9072 
non-fatal injuries. The figures represent de- 
creases of thirty-three fatal and twenty-six non- 
fatal accidents as compared with the previous 
year. The iron mining industry employed 45,- 
g90 men, who worked 13,574,788 shifts, which 
is practically the same as for 1919. Each em- 


ployee averaged 295 working days, as compared. 


with 292 the year before. The figures indicate 
a fatality rate of 2.34 and an injury rate of 
200.49 per 1000 employed (300-day 
workers). 

Of the 106 fatal accidents during the year, 
seventy-six occurred underground, ten in 
shafts, six at open-pit workings, and fourteen 
in surface shops and yards. At mines in Minne- 
sota forty-two men were killed, twenty-seven in 
Michigan, twenty-five in Alabama, six in New 
York, and one each in New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. As compared with 
1919, all States except New Mexico, New 
York and Wisconsin showed a reduction in the 
number of men killed. New Mexico and Wis- 
consin showed no change from the previous 
year, there being one fatal accident in each of 
these two States during each of the past two 
years. New York suffered six fatalities, or one 
more than in I9gI9Q. 

Of the total of 9072 non-fatal accidents, 6565 
occurred underground, 169 in shafts, 1,010 at 
open-pit mines, and 1328 at surface shops and 
yards. In the number of men injured, Michigan 
led the list with 3202, followed by Minnesota 
with 2943, Alabama 1539, New York 862, Wis- 
consin 150, New Mexico ninety-eight, New 
Jersey ninety, Virginia fifty, Tennessee forty- 
five, and Georgia thirteen. These figures repre- 
sent decreases for Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey and Virginia, while they indicate in- 
creases for Alabama, New Mexico, New York, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

The principal causes of non-fatal accidents 
underground were: 1441 by falls of rock from 
roof or wall, 1157 while loading at working 
face, 1101 haulage, 983 timber or hand tools, 
386 drilling, 154 stepping on nails, 133 falling 
down chute, winze, etc., 123 run of ore from 
chute or pocket, 117 machinery, ninety-seven ex- 
plosive, twenty-nine suffocation from natural 


men 


gases. 

In shaft accidents twenty-two persons were 
injured by falling down the shafts, forty-four 
by objects falling down shafts, and sixty-seven 
by skips or cages. Of the injuries at open pits, 
145 were due to falls or slides of rock or ore, 
129 to haulage equipment, 128 to hand tools, 125 
to steam shovels, seventy-one to falls of persons, 
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thirty-six to machinery, twenty-eight to ex- 
plosives, and eleven to falls of derricks, booms, 
etc. Of those injured at surface shops and 
yards, 214 were hurt by hand tools, axes, bars, 
etc., 175 by falls of persons, 123 by machinery, 
ninety-six by railway cars, ninety-one by mine 
cars or aerial trams, eighty-nine by stepping on 
nails, twenty-two by electricity, and twenty by 
run or fall of ore in or from ore bins. 

Of the major causes of accidents, the prin- 
cipal decreases in those occurring underground 
were in falis of rock from roof or wall, timber 
or hand tools, and falling down chutes, winzes, 
etc. There was an increase in accidents which 
occurred while loading ore at working face, 
and in those due to drilling, haulage, run of 
ore from chute or pocket, machinery and ex- 
plosives. Shaft accidents showed an increase 
in the number due to persons or objects falling 
down shafts, while the number caused by cages 
and skips was the same as for the previous year. 
All classes of open-pit accidents showed an in- 
crease over the preceding year, except in the 
case of accidents caused by steam shovels, which 
decreased from 160 to 125. Surface accidents 
due to mine cars, falls of persons, and hand 
tools, axes, etc., decreased in number, but there 
was an increase in accidents caused by railway 
cars, run or fall of ore in or from ore bins, 
stepping on nails, electricity and machinery. 

Accidents in the year 1920 at all mines, quar- 
ries, coke-ovens and metallurgical plants (ex- 
cept iron-blast furnaces) in the United States 
caused the death of 2973 employees and the in- 
jury of 206,000 others, according to the United 
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States Bureau of Mines. In these industries 
1,088,000 men were employed last year, who 
worked a total of 279,400,000 shifts, an average 
of 257 working days per man. Accident rates 
based upon a standard of 300 working days to 
the year show that for every thousand men em- 
ployed 3.19 were killed and 221.25 were injured. 
For 1919 the corresponding rates were 3.63 
killed and 219.33 injured. These figures do not 
take into account the large number of slight 
injuries causing a loss of time of less than one 
day. 

In 1920 all employees averaged a larger num- 
ber of working days than in 1919. The gain 
among workers in metal mines averaged fifteen 
days per man. Quarrymen gained fourteen days 
each. Workers at beehive coke ovens gained 
thirty-two days per man, while those at by- 
product ovens gained eighteen days each. Coal 
mine employees gained an average of thirty-two 
days for each of the 780,000 men employed last 
year. 

To visualize the number of men injured in 
the mining and metallurgical industries during 
the past year, it may be stated that it is roughly 
equal to half of all the men, women and children 
in the city of Washington, the nation’s capital. 
Large as the number seems, however, it is being 
almost annually reduced through the unremitting 
efforts of various agencies seeking to make the 
mines a safer place in which to work. These 
agencies include not only the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the various State mining 
departments, but also many mining companies 
that, at their own expense, maintain well- 
equipped safety organizations among their em- 
ployees. 

According to reports received by the United 
States Bureau of Mines from the various State 
mine inspectors, 152 men -were killed during 
September in and about the coal mines of the 
country, as compared with 197 killed in the cor- 
responding month in 1920. The iI921 figures 
show a decrease of forty-five fatalities, or 
about 23 per cent, from the record of the same 
month of last year. Based upon an estimated 
output of 42,229,000 short tons in September, 
1921, the fatality rate is 3.60 per million tons 
produced. The corresponding rate for Septem- 
ber last year was 3.66 and the production of 
coal was 53,810,000. The production of coal 
during September, 1921, represents a decrease of 
22 per cent. 

The average number of lives lost during Sep- 
tember of each year from 1913 to 1920 has been 
189. The production of coal has averaged 51,- 
886,000 tons, showing a fatality rate of 3.64 per 
million tons as representative of the month of 
September for the past eight years. 


1455 Men Kittep Tus YEAR 


During the first nine months of the present 
year 1455 men have been killed by accidents at 
coal mines, against 1686 killed during the cor- 
responding months of 1920, a decrease of 231 
fatalities, or 14 per cent. The output of coal 
for the same months was 362,800,000 short tons 
in 1921 and 473,100,000 tons in 1920, a decrease 
during the present year of 110,300,000 tons, or 
23 per cent. These figures represent a fatality 
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rate of 4.01 per million tons mined in 1921 and 
3.56 per million tons mined in 1920. 

Of the total of 152 fatalities during Septem- 
ber, thirty occurred at the bituminous coal 
mines in Pennsylvania, a decrease of fifteen 
from September a year ago; twenty-five in 
West Virginia, a decrease of six; fourteen in 
Illinois, a reduction of three; six in Kentucky, a 
reduction of eight; five in Ohio, a reduction of 
thirteen; five in Alabama, a reduction of four; 
three in Indiana, a reduction of twelve. At the 
anthracite mines in Pennsylvania, forty-one men 
were killed, as against twenty during September 
of last year. 

Reports received by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines from companies operating copper 
mines throughout the country show that acci- 
dents during the year 1920 resulted in 128 
deaths and 12,042 injuries, a decrease of twelve 
fatal and 194 non-fatal accidents as compared 
with the preceding year. The copper mining 
industry employed 35,254 men, who worked 
11,182,119 shifts, which is a decrease of 4073 
men and 674,372 shifts as compared with Ig1!0o. 
Each mine employee averaged 317 working days, 
as against 301 the year before. The figures indi- 
cate a fatality rate of 3.43 (3.54 in 1919) and 
an injury rate of 323.07 (309.60 in I919) per 
thousand men employed, based upon a standard 
year of 300 working days. 

Of the 128 fatal accidents during the year, 
ninety occurred underground, seventeen in 
shafts, fifteen at open-pit workings, and six in 
surface shops and yards. At copper mines in 
Arizona forty-five men were killed, thirty-three 
in Montana, twenty-two in Michigan, and five 
each in California and New Mexico. Under- 
ground employees numbered 23,671, those in 
open-pit mines 2766, and employees in shops and 
yards above ground 8817. 

Of the total of 12,042 non-fatal accidents, 
9386 were underground, 235 in shafts, 951 in 
stripping operations, and 1470 in yards and 
shops. In the number of persons injured, Ari- 
zona led the list with 6199, followed by Michigan 
with 2017, Montana 1937, Utah 521, New Mex- 
ico 485, and Nevada 224. 

The principal causes of non-fatal accidents 
underground were: 2449 by falls of rock from 
roof or wall, 1243 while loading at working face, 
1221 haulage, 1031 timber or hand tools, 597 
drilling, 273 persons falling down chute, winze, 
raise or stope, 230 nails or splinters, 173 run of 
ore from chute or pocket, 135 explosives, and 
seventy-two machinery. In shaft accidents, 
fifty persons were injured by cages, skips or 
buckets, forty-nine by objects falling down 
shafts, and eighteen by persons falling down 
shafts. Of the injuries at open-pit mines, 127 
were caused by hand tools, eighty-three by falls 
or slides of rock, seventy-two by steam shovels, 
seventy by haulage equipment, sixty-six by falls 
of persons, thirty-eight by machinery, and 
twenty-four by explosives. Of those injured at 
surface shops and yards, 160 were hurt by hand 
tools, axes, bars, etc., 141 by falls of persons, 
112 by machinery, sixty-nine by mine cars or 
aerial trams, sixty-nine by nails and splinters, 
thirty-one by run or fall of ore in or from ore 
bins, and nineteen by railway cars. 

Of the principal causes of underground acci- 
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dents at copper mines, the most notable reduc 
tion was in those due to falls of rock from roof 
or wall, while at open-pit mines the principal 
decreases were in accidents caused by haulag: 
and by falls or slides of rock or ore. An in- 
crease occurred in accidents underground caused 
by drilling and by nails and splinters, while a: 
open-pits slight increases occurred in accident 
from machinery and hand tools. 


Cleveland Agents Study Automobile Form 
Changes 

At a meeting of the Automobile Underwriters 
Association of Cleveland, held recently, the fol 
lowing was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the Western Automobile Confer- 
ence has proposed two alternative forms o! 
limited coverage applicable to automobile, fire 
and theft business for Cleveland territory from 
and after November 15, 1921, and 

Whereas, the use of either of these limited 
coverage forms is thereby sought to be mad 
mandatory, and 

Whereas, these changes are experimental in 
their nature and limited as to territorial appli- 
cation, and 

Whereas, such regulations, if effective, would 
wholly preclude the possibility of giving ade- 
quate protection to those assured whose business 
is most acceptable to the companies represented 
by our members, and 

Whereas, this inability to meet a legitimate 
insurance requirement of the public, following 
as it does so closely the abolition of the use of 
the valued policy form, the introduction of lock 
penalties and the premium rate increases of 
January 1 and March 15, 1921, and preceding as 
it would so closely the publically announced 
transfer of jurisdiction upon such rating mat- 
ters from the Western Conference to the West 
ern Actuarial Bureau, and 

Whereas, it is our understanding that the 
authorization of minimum rates and restricted 
coverage must receive the approval of the Na- 
tional Conference and the companies before be- 
ing made mandatory, 

Be it resolved, that each member be fur- 
nished a copy of this resolution to be respect- 
fully submitted by him to his company with the 
urgent request that no changes in the present 
situation at Cleveland be made until and unless 
a complete and generally acceptable plan is 
evolved whereby the object sought—an improve- 


ment in the moral hazard—will be accomplished — 


coricurrently with any rate revisions or modi- 
fied or optional forms of coverage which may 
then be offered to the insuring public here, and 

Be it further resolved, that the Cleveland 
agents reaffirm their desire and willingness ‘o 
conserve the interests of the companies by the 
use of such underwriting safeguards as will 
tend to rid the business of those moral hazar«s 
which can be detected and eliminated. 


Messrs. Ray Holbrook, Charles E. Weber 
and C. E. Ballentine have purchased the insur- 
ance agency of the late John W. Jasper of 
Huntington, Ark. 


George P. Peck, of the Pennsylvania Fire, 
was elected president of the Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York State, at the annual ~ 
meeting at Syracuse recently. 
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FIRE CAUSES 





Analysis Shows Smoking Chief Cause 
of General Store Losses 





STOVES AND FURNACES CONTRIBUT- 
ING CAUSES 





Slipping Belts and Overheated Bearings 
Chief Cause of Flour Mill Fires 


An analysis of 2,090 claims for losses in 
reneral stores recorded by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, through its actuarial bu- 
reau, shows that among the originating causes 
of fire, the hazard of matches-smoking was re- 
sponsible for the largest damage of $1,003,888, 
or 12.3 per cent of the total destruction of $8,- 
008,674 under this classification according to 
Safeguarding America Against Fire, which in 
its next issue will say: 

This is the first time that these data have been 
made public. Losses of $1,959,443 were charged 
against exposure, but this is an effect and not 
a cause of fire. It is of great importance from 
a fire insurance standpoint, however, and indi- 
cates the need for greater protection from com- 
municating fires in the way of approved fire 
shutters and doors, outside sprinklers or other 
safeguards. 

Stoves, furnaces, boilers and their pipes stood 
second among the-originating causes, with losses 
of $511,432, or 6.4 per cent of the whole, while 
electricity in this instance occupied third place, 
with a toll of $457,179, or 5.7 per cent of the 
aggregate. 

In the tabulation which follows, the losses are 
given in the first column; the second column 
contains the percentages of the individual haz- 
ards as compared to the total losses in general 
stores: 

GENERAL STORE LOSSES 





P. C. of Losses 


Losses by Cause to 
Causes Store Total Store 
Losses 
Defective Chimneys and 

BESGR vara d vies ela dt 6 14 $ 195,543 2.4 
Fireworks, Firecrackers, 

CM.’ 6 ducalnkes ota eenen 1,648 -02 
Gas, Natural and Artifi- 

CP acanite sees reeks 16,672 & 
Ifot Ashes and Coals, 

Open Fires ....-ccee- 10,911 13 
Ignition of Hot Grease, 

Oil, Tar, Wax, Asphalt 

OR sake ece des tuck 677 ends 
Matches-Smoking ...... 1,003,888 12.3 
ODGHNEIBOIB 40-4: acciewe:s 80,006 1. 
Petroleum and Its Prod- 

WE da wciisddectigeade 224,013 2.7 
Rubbish and Litter...... 10,656 13 
Sparks on Roofs........ 111,245 1.4 
Steam and Hot Water 

ig). PSE Pr ree ein erry 
Stoves, Furnaces, Boilers 

and Their Pipes....... 511,432 6.4 
RleGterGlie 2 sc wee: ews, o7.4 457,179 5.7 
EXPlOGl@iS: fs aiiiple «6:34 a0 13,171 16 
Exposure, including Con- 

flactationg 2... s0%..6-6 ss 1,959,443 24.3 
Sparks from Machinery.. 443 
Incendiarigit, .46..es'eee 70,148 x 
Lightnin “c%::.0e8soudees 88,945 1.1 
Misc. Known Causes.... 54,254 P 
sparks from Combustion 8,875 Fa 
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Spontaneous Combustion 152,835 1.9 
Unknown Causes ....... 3,036,690 38. 
TOCA <b ahs asses ae $8,008,674 


These figures cover only department and gen- 
eral stores in cities and villages, those in the 
country being placed under a separate division. 

Slipping belts, overheated bearings and other 
conditions producing friction sparks in flour 
mills resulted in losses of $502,563 in this class 
of property, according to a compilation made by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
through its Actuarial Bureau, and just released. 


Frour Mitt Fires 


The total recorded losses for the year I9I9 in 
this class amounted to $2,013,736, so that the 
chief hazard, Sparks from Machinery, caused 
24.9 per cent of the whole damage. These 
figures, which cover 125 claims, bear out the 
opinions of investigators as to one of the major 
causes of explosions and fires in dusty atmo- 
spheres. It may be pointed out, however, that 
careful housekeeping, the installation of blow- 
ers and other precautions, will eliminate the 
highly inflammable dust, the presence of which 
is the real factor in causing the trouble. 

Sparks from Combustion occupied second 
place in the list with a destruction of $414,151, 
or 20.5 per cent of the aggregate. Electricity, 
with an entry of $75,604, or 3.8 per cent of the 
total, stood in third place among the originating 
causes. Exposure showed losses of $93,139, but 
this is an effect and not a cause of fire. 

The complete tabulation of fire losses in 
flour mills during 1919 is as follows: 


P. C. of Losses 


Gites Losses by Cause to 
Flour Mill Total Mill 
; Losses 
Defective chimneys and 

Do See Aes ie $ 507 .03 
Fireworks, Firecrackers, 

CE Fane gus Rcase BREE ese seks 
Gas, Natural and Artifi- 

Ca dscslvicccawagees< 368 .02 
Hot Ashes and Coals 

One PIES: Shcsceinne's 180 
Ignition of Hot Grease, 

Oil, Tar, Wax, Asphalt, 

GE hecericecceassete vecdsdes aves 
Matches-Smoking ....... 869 .04 
Goda: TGS) vic2002se <a 17,132 9 
Petroleum and Its Prod- 

GO ia dvigudvdviecree 159 
Rubbish: and Bittérs..0..6. 5 i csccies wea 
Sparks on Roofs....... 484 .02 
Steam and Hot Water 

PUGS, sucteeescoacarn s 929 05 
Stoves, Furnaces, Boilers 

and their Pipes....... 28,958 1.4 
RGISIOIE 5 acted cc os.ce 75,604 3.8 
PRO sic sit ene de vies ea cea 
Exposure, including Con- 

TagratiOms «ccc. cccess 93,139 4.6 
Sparks from Machinery... 502,563 24.9 
Incendiarism ..........- 23,233 7.2 
Ete a ois cues aide’ 44,773 2.2 
Misc. Known Causes.... 26,074 1.2 
Sparks from Combustion 414,151 20.5 
Spontaneous Combustion. 56,474 2.8 
Unknown Causes .......- 728,139 36.1 


$2,013,736 
It will be noted that no entry appears oppo- 
site the hazard Explosions. This is so because 
in the Actuarial Bureau records only explosions 
due to unknown causes and so lists them. 


@I 


COMPENSATION CLAIMS 





$1,000,000 More Paid in Wisconsin 
Than in Previous Year 





TOTAL NUMBER OF CASES 18,987 





Less Than Five Per Cent Settled Through 
Formal Awards 


Benefits under the workmen’s compensation 
act in Wisconsin ending June 30, 1921, ex- 
ceeded by $1,900,000 the ,highest total of any 
preceding year. The total benefits during this 
year were $3,030,300, compared with $2,040,505 
in 1919-20. The indemnity paid to injured 
workmen amounted to $2,361,845 and the medical 
aid to $668,445. The latter figure does not in- 
clude the medical aid paid in cases in which 
the disability was less than seven days. The 
medical aid in these cases is estimated to have 
totaled about 25 per cent of the medical aid 
paid in more serious cases. 

The total number of compensable accidents 
during the year 1920-21 was 18,987. This total 
has been exceeded in two previous years— 
1916-17 and 1917-18. The total number of 
cases settled under the compensation act, how- 
ever, was the largest on record—17,622. The 
average benefits per case, $172, was also the 
highest on record, exceeding the previous year 
by $29. 

Of the cases closed, less than five per cent 
were settled through formal awards of the 
commission. This five per cent of the cases 
settled, however, involved 55 per cent of the 


‘total indemnity paid during the year. In addi- 


tion to the 877 cases which were settled through 
awards, moreover, 725 cases closed during the 
year were at one time on the contested calendar, 
419 of these cases were settled between the 
parties after applications for the adjustment of 
the claims by the commission had been filed, and 
in 306 cases the commission denied claims for 
compensation. Of the causes of dismissal, the 
most common were that the injury was not due 
to an accident, that the accident was not in the 
course of the employment, and the abandonment 
of the claim after application for adjustment 
was filed. . 

Although the commission had on its calendar 
of contested cases nearly 100 less cases at the 
end of the year than at the beginning, alto- 
gether more applications for the adjustment of 
claims were received this year than in any previ- 
ous year since the Industrial Commission was 
organized. The number of awards made during 
the year, however, was also the largest on 
record, as was the total number of formal hear- 
ings—1736. 

Appeals from decisions of the commission to 
the circuit court were taken in only twenty-six 
cases out of a total of 1183 awards and orders 
of dismissal. This is the smallest number of 
cases which have been taken to the circuit 
court for review in any year. Decisions were 
rendered by the circuit court in twenty-seven 
Industrial Commission cases, in only three of 
which was the commission reversed. During 
this year the supreme court rendered seventeen _ 
decisions upon appeals from the circuit court. 











CASE AGAINST FIRE COMPANIES 


Fight for Lower Rates Results in Suit by 
Commissioner Bullion 

The appellees of O. B. Ryan of Chicago and 
Cockrill & Armistead of Little Rock last Thurs- 
day filed in the Supreme Court of Arkansas a 
191 page brief in the case of Bruce T. Bullion, 
Insurance Commissioner, vs. Aetna Insurance 
Company and 111 other insurance companies. 
This is the case involving the order of the In- 
surance Commissioner for a reduction in the 
fire insurance rates of the State, based on the 
results of a tabulation made by the Insurance 
Commissioner of the business done by stock 
fire insurance companies for the five-year period 
of 1915-1919. This tabulation and order were 
made under authority of Act of March 3, 19109. 
The contentions of the insurance companies are 
set out clearly in the following conclusion: 


We have no quarrel with the argument of attorneys 
about the construction of statutes. We agree with 
them that the duty of this court is to ascertain the 
legislative intent, that regard must be had for the 
known objects of the act and the evils aimed at, and 
that public events and conditions of affairs existing 
may be considered. We also appeal to those familiar 
rules of construction. The legislature in this case 
desired to control fire insurance rates of stock com- 
panies. It sought to allow them a clear five per 
cent underwriting profit. To ascertain that it took the 
business of those companies as a whole for a period 
of five years. It intended that the universal method 
of arriving at profits should be used, and not some 
arbitrary method which is “plain and easy to under- 
stand.” It did not adopt a cash plan and say that 
the difference between receipts and disbursements re- 
sulted in an underwriting profit. It did not exclude 
from consideration unearned premiums, losses and ex- 
penses incurred, simply because you have to go out- 
side of the period to figure them. Attorneys say that 
those things should not be considered, because the act 
contemplates ‘only business transacted during the 
five years.” True, the tabulation is confined to ascer- 
taining the profit of the business of those five years, 
but no rock wall is built around the period so as to 
prevent the consideration of essential elements of 
income and expense without it. True, the commis- 
sioner is not required to make one compilation and 
stop, but it also is true that each five years’ busi- 
ness stands on its own bottom, and it is no answer 
to say that no harm is done in excluding proper 
credits, because they will be taken’ care of in some 
other tabulations. 

The companies ask’ merely that principles of law, 
accounting and common sense be applied by the In- 
surance Commissioner in making his tabulation. When 
that is done, the object of the statute is complied with. 

We submit that this cause should be affirmed, and 
that each of the findings of law and fact made by 
the chancery court be approved, excepting No. 8, 
which holds that the commissioner is not required 
by the act to make any allowance for conflagration 
hazard. As to that finding we ask this court to hold, 
under our cross-appeal, that the commissioner should 
take conflagration hazard into consideration in de- 
termining what underwriting profit has been made, 
and make appropriate allowance therefor. 

We repeat that attorneys are in grievous error in 
the persistent statement throughout their brief that 
if the companies’ method of tabulation is a correct 
one and be adopted, the law is a dead letter. We 
have demonstrated and proved that the State will get 
rate reductions under our method whenever an excess 
profit is made, and when it gets a rate reduction it 
* will get one that will be persistent, because it will 
come as a consequence of sound actuarial calculation, 
and it will be fair, not only to the insurance com: 
panies, but also to the people who pay the premiums. 








—Phoenix, Ariz., according to the report of its city 
manager, just issued, suffered a fire loss for the year 
ending June 30, 1921, amounting to $92,225.33 
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Dye Plant Fires 

The recent fire in the plant of «the Calco 
Chemical Company at Eggers Stations N. J., 
caused a loss of about $60,000. This company 
is engaged in manufacturing dyes. As to the 
general subject of dyes, the book entitled Fire 
Insurance Inspection and Underwriting, by 
C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, published 
by The Spectator Company, contains the fol- 
lowing: 

DYES—Mononitro and dinitro dyes are 
nitrated compounds and the manufacturing 
process is hazardous. Sodium nitrate, nitrites 
and chlorates are used in manufacturing. 

Nitro colors are nitrated compounds and are 
very inflammable. Nitrophenol (sometimes 
called nitroso) when freshly made is liable to 
spontaneous combustion. Should be stored in 
detached shed. 

Nitrated colors are dyes made by nitrating 
intermediates with nitric acid. 

Sulphur colors (or basic colors)—sometimes 
called sulphide colors. Used principally for 
cotton goods. Made by fusing the intermediate 
or parent substance with sulphur plus sodium 
sulphide or sodium polysulphide which are used 
as solvents. Among the substances used in 
making sulphur colors are phenol (chemically 
pure) or as nitrophenol, dinitrophenol, nitroso- 
phenol, chlorodinitrophenol (the latter should 
be kept away from nitric acid or nitrated 
colors), dinitrobenzol (explosive), dinitrochlor- 
benzole (very flammable), aniline intermediates 
such as paranitraniline, nitrosodimethylaniline, 
naphthalene (nitro or dinitro), which is inflam- 
mable, acids, sulphur, salts, sodium nitrite, bi- 
sulphite, sulphide, benzidine, paranitroacetanilid, 
xylidine, toluidine, dinitrotoluol and carbon. bi- 
sulphide. a 

Heads Kansas Mutual Association 

For the twenty-third successive year W. B. 
Gasche has been elected as president of the 
Kansas Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies. Mr. Gasche is the organizer of the 
association. He is president of the Alliance Co- 
operative Insurance Company of Topeka, one 
of the oldest and largest mutual companies in 
the State. C. M. Porter of Ottawa was chosen 
vice-president and Floyd N. Anderson of Wel- 
lington was elected secretary. The next meeting 
will be held at Belleville, Kans. 

There were over one hundred representatives 
of mutual insurance companies present at the 
meeting. All reported that they had enjoyed 
an exceptionally good business during the pres- 
ent year, but none will make any profit returns 
to the stockholders this year because of the 
heavy expense ratios and the big losses most of 
the companies experienced during the year, par- 
ticularly in the hail lines. 


Starts Bank Agency 

The insurance department of the Bank of 
Prescott, Prescott, Ariz., of which F. E. Mur- 
rah is manager, closed a deal recently whereby 
they become the local authorized representatives 
of a large additional list of well-known fire in- 
surance companies of two continents. The deal 
was made on September 1, but was not closed 
until receitly in which the Bank of Prescott 
takes over the insurance business of J. S. 
Regan, who since about 1892 has been doing a 
general fire, tornado and storm insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Regan’s companies included some of 
the representative insurance firms of England 
and America. 


Thursday 


Brooklyn Brokers’ Educational Cause 

The educational committee of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association has decided thai 
the organization will give the junior fire insur 
ance course of the Insurance Institute oi 
America this winter. The first lecture will be 
given on December 13 and others will follow 
on Tuesdays at 5:15 P. M. The entire course 
will occupy twenty weeks. The place has not 
yet been selected, but will be in the vicinity of 
Borough Hall. 

Alvah T. Wright of Gaubert & Irwin's 
Agency is chairman of the educational com- 
mittee, and Sherman Hammel of the Lehren- 
kraus office is secretary. 

William Otis Badger to Assist Lockwood 
Hearing 

William Otis Badger, Jr., will act as assist 
ant counsel to the Lockwood Legislative Com- 
mittee on Housing at the resumption of its hear 
ing. Mr. Badger' was asked to serve because 
of his knowledge of the casualty insurance busi- 
ness, as it was understood the committee plans 
looking into the operations of the various casu- 
alty insurance organizations, although what re 
lation they have to the haqusing problem was 
not disclosed. 

Three-Year Course in Casualty Insurance 

The Insurance Institute of America has called 
the attention of THe Specrator that it gives a 
three-year course in casualty insurance similar 
ta the three-year course in the fire branch. The 
first year takes up: (1) public liability, (2) 
automobile, (3) workmen’s compensation, (4) 
accident and health, (5) burglary and theft, (6) 
correspondence. 

The second year is as follows: (1) public 
liability, (2) property damage, (3) workmen's 
compensation, (4) accident and health, (5) 
burglary and theft, (6) fidelity insurance. The 
third year takes up, (1) workmen’s compensa- 
tion, (2) surety-ship, (3) physiology and 
anatomy, (4) statistical methods and State re- 
turns, (5) conservation and accident prevention. 
Modified Theft Coverage on Automobiles 

The Western Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference has adopted the following rules with re- 
gard to theft coverage in Cook county, the same 
becoming effective as of date November 15: 
All automobiles listed under $4300 to take the 
three-fourths loss clause as heretofore and to be 
entitled to 50 per cent reduction in theft rate; 
cars listed from $4300 to $5500 to take the 85 per 
cent loss clause and to be entitled to reduction 
of 40 per cent in theft rate; cars listed over 
$5500 to take the 95 per cent loss clause and to 
be entitled to a 30 per cent reduction in the 
theft rate. The $15 penalty for the absence of 
approved locking device is to remain in force. 


J. F. Dalton Dead 

J. Frank Dalton, one of the best known in- 
surance men in Massachusetts, senior member 
of the Dalton & Danforth Agency at Salem, 
died last week. He attained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in the civil war and was prominent in 
the civic life of Salem as well as in insurance 
circles throughout the State. 
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November 24, 1921 


AT THE CAPITAL 


Insurance Bills to Be Considered at 
Regular Session 


EDMONDS-JONES MEASURE SOON TO 
COME UP 


Federal Seamen’s Insurance Fund Among 
Pending Bills 

Several important measures relating to in- 
surance have been brought up during the extra 
session of Congress which has just adjourned, 
and efforts will be made to secure their con- 
sideration during the regular session which con- 
venes on December 5. Many of these measures 
relate to the amendment of the war risk in- 
surance act but there are several bills of direct 
importance to the industry itself. 

Chief among the bills which will affect the 
insurance industry are the Edmonds-Jones 
measures to regulate marine insurance in the 
District of Columbia. These bills provide an 
entirely new marine code for the district, de- 
signed to be the basis of similar legislation in 
the States, as a result of which there will be 
uniform regulation of marine insurance through- 
out the country. The bill was brought up in 
the Senate shortly before adjournment, and 
announcement was made that an effort would 
be made to have the measure brought up for 
passage early in the next session. 

Under the terms of a bill written by Senator 
Johnson of California, a Federal seamen’s in- 
surance fund would be created to provide com- 
pensation for seamen injured and the depend- 
ents of seamen killed in the course of employ- 
ment. This measure would include every vessel 
owned in the United States, including fisher- 
men, excluding only war vessels. It is now 
hefore the Senate committee on commerce. 

A District of Columbia insurance fund for 
the benefit of employees in hazardous employ- 
ments was introduced by Senator Jones, of 
Washington, and was the subject of extended 
hearings early in the spring. Insurance com- 
panies energetically opposed enactment of this 
legislation, which was urged by the labor unions 
and others. Under the terms of the bill as 
originally written every employee in the dis- 
trict, including servants, would have to be in- 
sured. Following the hearings, the committee 
announced that changes would be made in the 
measure before a report was rendered. 

An entirely new insurance code for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is provided for in a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Pomerene of Ohio. This 
would cover all classes of companies doing busi- 
ness in the district, and would, according to its 
iuthor, provide a modern code in place of the 
present one, which has long been outgrown. 
There have been several efforts made to amend 
the present code, and this measure is scheduled 

be taken up sometime during the coming 
sessfon. 

In addition to the above bills, 
cknowledged to have some value to the public, 
there is that extravagant measure known as 
he Kenyon-McFadden rural credit and multi- 
ple insurance bill, designed for the benefit of 


which are 
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Football Team Insured 


The All-Adams football team of 
Adams, Mass., has introduced new fea- 
tures this season. Not only has it insured 
all players against injuries, but it also 
takes out a policy each week to protect 
itself against rain or inclement weather 
preventing the home games. Each mem- 
ber of the team is covered enough to meet 
all doctor’s bills and to pay. a weekly 
salary in case he is hurt in any game. 











the farmers, but which is being opposed by even 
the farmers themselves. Details of this legis- 
lation are familiar to practically every insurance 
man in the country. Hearings on the measure 
were held last month, at which representatives 
of farm organizations appeared in opposition 
to the legislation. Proposed as an insurance 
reform, providing old age pensions and a num- 
ber of other features, the bill would give the 
Government practical control of the entire in- 
dustry. This bill, however, is going to be the 
subject of much effort on the part of various 
interests during the coming session, both for 
and against its passage. 


The Public Adjuster 


For a great many years there have been ad- 
justers of fire insurance losses who have made 
a business of representing policyholders’ inter- 
ests in the adjustment of fire losses. There 
have been straight and reliable firms and indi- 
viduals engaged in this line of business, but 
there have been others who have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities afforded by such nego- 
tiations to profit at the expense of the fire in- 
surance companies. The Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania recently undertook a 
crusade against certain public adjusters whom 
he considered to be doing business improperly 
and proceeded vigorously against them. 

That the public adjuster, if dishonestly inclined 
(and especially if he is acting for a client who 
is willing to go to the necessary lengths to beat 
a fire insurance company), can defraud a com- 
pany is true, especially if he can secure the 
connivance of the adjuster .representing the 
company. Many stories could be recalled of 
companies having been defrauded in such ways. 

In Brooklyn there recently occurred a case in 
which an insured was first advised by his broker 
to have a certain public adjuster attend to his 
loss, stating that he could secure a more liberal 
adjustment in that way. Believing that the 
reputable companies whose policies he held 
would adjust the loss properly, he declined the 
services of the public adjuster. Upon attempt- 
ing to secure an adjustment, even after securing 
estimates of the cost of repairs from two reli- 
able builders, the company’s adjuster only of- 
fered about three-quarters of the amount re- 
quired for repairs. On arbitration, an amount 
between the estimates of the two builders was 
agreed upon, but the company’s adjuster still 
placed obstacles in the way of settlement, and it 
was only upon the insistence of the mortgagee— 


23 


a prominent money-loaning company—and after 
the insured had appealed to the State Insurance 
Department, that a settlement of the loss was 


finally made. Such instances as this give color 
to the common reports that there is considerable 
grafting going on throughout the country in 
connection with adjustment of fire losses. Com- 
panies cannot be too particular in endeavoring 
to maintain their good names and reputations 
by seeing that their customers are fairly and 
equitably treated, and whenever such cases as 
that above cited involve a company man he 
should be given drastic punishment. 


NEW YORK FIRE LOSSES 
Board Reports an Increase for Last 11 
Months 

Official figures on the fire losses in the ter- 
ritory of the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters were submitted at the monthly meet- 
ing or the organization held recently. These 
figures cover the first eleven months of 1920, 
and the first ten months of 1921, to which have 
been added the figures for December, 1920, to 
make the table represent an even eleven-month 
figure in both cases. , 

The round figures, which are a concrete and 
official record of the increase in the number and 
extent of fires in the New York board territory 
in the periods mentioned are as follows: 





No. of Amounts 
1920 Fires Involved 
New letsey ntsc scuac ce. 117 $ 565,300 
New York ..:..0. 25... :2as0 13,305,780 
WOES 8a: 80555 ols 0/3 Ue 13,871,080 
1921 
New. Jersey: 215.240.2642. 161 2,443,980 
New York........,....-: 2,094 16,806,520 
EQ Gegaccene vee 3,135 19,250,500 


Fire Loss Heavy in Arkansas 

According to figures compiled from press re- 
ports by the conservation division of the Arkan- 
sas Fire Prevention Bureau, the month of Oc- 
tober was a bad one from a fire standpoint in 
Arkansas. Sixty-three fires were reported 
during the month and it is probable there were 
many others that did -not get into the papers; 
cotton being the heaviest loss. 

Thirty-six dwellings were destroyed or badly 
damaged and among the fires were 12 barns 
and their contents, reaching high figures; much 
corn, hay and other feed stuff was destroyed. 
In one case 200 cans of fruit and vegetables 
that had been put up for family use during the 
winter and stored under the barn were burned: 
in another case a smokehouse caught from a 
blaze in the barn and together with its contents 
“went up in smoke.” 


New England Underwriters Bureau 
Convenes 

The Underwriters Bureau of New England 
held its annual meeting last Thursday and it 
was well attended. Manager Gorham Dana 
as usual submitted a comprehensive report 
showing the work accomplished by the depart- 
ment, 
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The Insurance Year Book for 1921-1922 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL ISSUE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK is issued in two volumes for 1921-1922 as heretofore, and embraces numerous 
important features. One contains the statistics of Life, Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous companies, the other relates 
to Fire and Marine Insurance. All the statistical and other matter that they contain has been compiled with the greatest 
care by experienced insurance statisticians, the figures being taken from official reports. These volumes together con- 
stitute a trustworthy encyclopedia of insurance information. 

The volume devoted to LIFE, CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE contains the 
standard tables of Life, Casualty and other Companies brought down to include the official figures of 1920 for each 
company, in comparative form, for a series of years. Other tables show the standing and business transactions of 
Foreign Life and Accident Companies. 

THE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE volume contains elaborate statistics of the Fire and Marine Insurance 
Companies doing business in this country, in comparative form, for five years, (mutual companies, three years), together 
with details of assets and liabilities, and much other information. Tables are also given showing the status and trans- 
actions of the principal Stock Fire and Marine Insurance Companies of the world, and much other important informa- 
tion relating to Fire and Marine Insurance. It also embraces statistics showing the means of fire protection in over 
8,500 cities and towns in the United States and Canada, and a Directory of 62,000 Agents, Adjusters and Attorneys. 


EACH VOLUME iS COMPLETE IN ITSELF 
LIFE, CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 








Thursday 


The volume devoted to Life, Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance contains departments relating to such 


Companies under chapters headed as follows: 


STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS. STATISTICS OF FOREIGN COMPANIES. 
INSURANCE IN CANADA. LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 
RETIRED AMERICAN COMPANIES. DIRECTORS OF COMPANIES. 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 7 , 

These several chapters apply to the special features of Life and Miscellaneous 

Insurance, and are entirely different from similar chapters enumerated below for 

Fire and Marine Insurance. ; 


LIFE INSURANCE TRANSACTIONS FOR FIFTY YEARS. 

This is a regular series of tables that have formed an important feature of THE 
Year Boox for many years, presenting in comparative form the business transac- 
tions of all the American Life Insurance Companies for fifty years. They show the 
current business of the Life Companies in a concise manner for ready reference. 


COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS. 
A very important series of tables, occupying one hundred and forty-five 
s, giving the comparative exhibits of the business and financial standing of all the 
i cence Companies of the United States, is presented under this heading. “These 
tables are compiled from official reports and form the most comprehensive analysis 
of the annual statements of life insurance companies ever presented. These tables 
have met with great favor since their first publication, and they have been extended 
and improved for the present edition of THE YEAR Book. 





LIFE INSURANCE HISTORY. 

Under this heading a tabular exhibit is presented covering the transactions of all 
existing Life Insurance Companies for the past twenty years. The tables show the 
receipts of companies from policyholders, their investments, etc.; disbursements to 
policyholders under separate headings; expenses, total disbursements, new busi- 
ness, insurance in force at the close of each year, assets, liabilities, surplus, and in 
fact all the material points that are contained in the statistics regarding the transac- 
tions of recent years. 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE. 

A separate section is devoted to these important branches presenting a vast amount 
of information, statistical and otherwise. The section opens with a carefully prepared 
synopsis of the statutory requirements concerning the admission of companies to 
other States. Liability and workmen’s compensation insurance is exhaustively 
treated so as to show the methods of operation, while the plans of other branches 
are also presented. The statistics cover a period of ten years and are arranged 
in an easily comprehended form, while giving all essential items. The department 
of Business by States occupies 148 pages and will be found of great value. 
The fact that everything relating to CasuaLTy, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ComPANIESis now brought together makes THz YEAR Book more valuable than 
ever to that class of underwriters. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 


The following list of chapter headings indicates some of the prominent features of the Fire and Marine Volume: 


REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. Under this chapter head are 
resented detailed statements as of Dec. 31, 1920, of the respective fire and marine 
aenece companies and Lloyds operating in the United States, with comparative 
tables covering their essential statistics for 5 years (stock companies) or 3 years 
(mutual companies); also giving officials’ and directors’ names; lists of field men and 
territory covered; descriptions of real estate and mortgage loans; descriptions of 
securities owned, with their market values by classes; risks and premiums in force; 
business since organization; data concerning San Francisco and other conflagration 
losses, capital changes and surplus contributions, etc. This chapter embraces the 
following classes of companies: American Stock Fire and Marine Ins. Cos. (licensed) ; 
Foreign Fire and Marine Ins. Cos. (licensed in the United States); American Mutual 
Fire and Marine Ins. Cos.; Underwriters’ Agencies; Lloyds and Reciprocal Under- 
writers’ Associations; Unlicensed American Fire Ins. Cos.; Unlicensed Foreign Fire 
and Marine Ins. Cos. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS.—NEW YORK CITY PREMIUMS (by companies for 
2 years). FIRE LOSSES IN NEW YORK (48 years). STATE INSURANC 
OFFICIALS. NEXT LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS. SHORT RATE SCALES. 
FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES (46 years). FIRE INSURANCE 
STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS (25 years). NATIONAL BOARD TABLES (risks, 
remiums and losses, 61 years). TAXATION OF FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. RISKS COVERED BY AUTOMOBILE POLICIES. AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLERS. STATISTICS OF FIRES IN AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 
FOREIGN CITIES. RETIRED COMPANIES. RECEIVERS. UNDER- 
WRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. LISTS OF INSURANCE LAWYERS, 
BROKERS AND COMPANIES ACCEPTING SURPLUS LINES, AND IN- 
DEPENDENT ADJUSTERS. TABLES T RA 

OTHER LINES. FIRE INSURANCE IN CALIFORNIA FOR 35 YEARS. 
FIRE PREMIUMS IN VARIOUS CITIES IN 1920. TAXES PAID BY FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1920. 





STATISTICS OF FOREIGN COMPANIES. INSURANCE IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES (embracing special consular reports, etc., from all parts of the world). 
INSURANCE IN CANADA. LATEST HOME OFFICE STATEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


FIRE.DEPARTMENTS AND WATER SUPPLY.—This exceedingly valuable 
department embraces 501 pages of data concerning the equipment for fire protective 
presen of over 8,500 cities and towns in the United States and Canada. The 
nformation herein presented has been gathered from reliable sources, and forms a 
most useful reference work for practical underwriters. 


NOTABLE CONFLAGRATIONS IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY.—A list o! 
the more important fires from B. C. 1897 to A. D. 1921. 

LARGE FIRES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA.—This list comprises 
the fires which have occurred in the United States and Canada in the last two centuries 
and which are believed to have each inflicted damage amounting to at least $1,000,000. 

DIRECTORY OF INSURANCE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA.—A list comprising about 55,000 insurance agents, specifying the classes 
of business transacted by each. Also 7,000 adjusters and attorneys. 

UNLICENSED COMPANIES.—In the chapter devoted to ‘‘ Reports of Fire Insur- 
ance Companies’’ is given much information as to Foreign companies which operate 
in this country without the authority of State Insurance departments. Very usefu! 
to agents, brokers, reinsurance clerks and the insured. j 

MARINE DATA.—Policy forms; York-Antwerp Rules, Statistics, ete. 

LLOYDS AND RECIPROCAL UNDERWRITERS.—In the chapter devoted to 
“Reports of Fire Insurance Companies’’ is given much information concerning the 
numerous Lloyds and exchanges operating in various parts of the country. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLES.—There are also other tabulations, giving risks 
written and !{n force; fire patrols; etc. 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK during its many years of publication has obtained a recognition among underwriters of all classes as a 
standard authority upon ail matters pertaining to the business of insurance, It is invaluable to managers of companies as well as to the active 
men engaged in field work. The volumes are handsomely bound in cloth with heavy board covers, and printed on fine paper with clear, legil!e 


type 


” PRICES.—The following are the prices of THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, for the separate volumes or for the complete set: 


Life, Casualty,Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance, $15.00. Fire and Marine Insurance, $15.00. Both volumes, when ordered together, $25.00 


Sent prepaid to any address in the United States, or any country in the Postal Union (except Great Britain), on receipt of price; 
to other countries the extra cost of postage to be added. All customs charges in foreign countries must be paid by the purchascr. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 135 William Street, New York 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTiON 





The Title Guaranty and Casualty 
Company of America 


431 Griswold Street 


A joint stock corporation that will issue casualty 
and title insurance and fidelity and surety bonds. 


A joint stock corporation that is officered by men 
thoroughly experienced in the various forms of insur- 
ance and bonds which the company will write. 


A joint stock corporation that has already attracted 
as shareholders some of the most conservative and 
capable business men of Michigan. 


A joint stock corporation that is assured a big and 
profitable business by reason of its wide distribution 


Detroit, Michigan 


of capital among buyers of insurance and bonds. 


Because of the various plans which the company 
has for immediately attracting a volume of good 
business, because of the safeguards which the Michi- 
gan laws guarantee to shareholders and because of 
the endorsement given the company by the prominent 
men who have already become associated with it, the 
stock of this company can be sold strictly on its 
merits. 


Men who can qualify under the tests of intelligence, 
integrity and industry are wanted as stock salesmen. 


The Title Guaranty and Casualty Company of America 


A. J. Walker-Greig, L.L.B., 


President 


F. J. Noonan, B.C.S. 
Secretary 


George A. Curry, 
Vice-President 


M. F. McDonald 
General Counsel 

















New, Improved and Greatly Enlarged Edition of 


Fire Insurance Inspection asd Underwriting 


By C. C. DOMINGE and W. O. LINCOLN 


Assoctate Members, National Fire Protection Association 
Members, Insurance Society of New York 





3200 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS TREATED 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 





A Complete Text and Reference Book for 


Fire Insurance Inspectors and Underwriters, Students, 
Firemen and Others Interested in Fire Prevention 





Insurance Terms Defined 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Special Forms of Insurance Analyzed 
Chemicals and their Hazards Described 
Manufacturing Processes & Special Hazards Listed 





Alphabetically Arranged—Printed on Thin Paper—Bound 
in Flexible Covers—Just the Book for the Under- 
writer in Office or Field 


PRICES 


Flexible Binding, $5.00 
De Luxe edition, thumb indexed, $6.56 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO - + - - - - - - NEW YORK 























The A BC of Life Insurance 


A new edition of this standard work, originally compiled and 
written by the late Charles E. Willard, has just been published, 
being entirely rewritten, enlarged and improved by 


MILLARD KEYS, A. M., 
Associate of the Actuarial Society of America. 


There are no technicalities nor abstruse mathematical prob- 
lems in this work, but it tells what life insurance is in a plain, 
straightforward manner. The elementary principles that gov- 
ern Life Insurance are treated in a simple, readable form that 
can readily be understood. 


It was felt that the book as it stood did not fully meet the 
conditions found to-day, and because of that the book has been 
entirely rewritten. The aim of the reviser has been to make 
the original work fit modern conditions, while at the same time 
preserving the simplicity of the original text. 


Important New Features in This Edition 


Write for circular, which explains in detail the many im- 
portant new features added to this book. 

The author of The A B C of Life Insurance planned to keep 
his text matter and tables down to 100 pages, so as to enable 
any intelligent man entering the business of life insurance, and 
desiring to obtain an easy lesson in the foundation principles 
of life insurance, to thus be able to peruse and absorb the con- 
tents of the book by a few hours’ study. 


PRICE PER COPY $2.00 


Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 




















THE SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 








Cc. A. PALMER, Prest. W. A. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
S. D. ANDRUS, Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
406-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


sn oak Soi oi wipe oie spiiclens ss 6 0s se sue desisec $530,140.65 
LIABILITIES, INCLUDING CAPITAL............... 469,022.68 

URS ORI oo Sipe odio clas oS bivln's 00k cisisic'c crs $61,117.97 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. ............--+04: $320,267.97 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 








»RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 





INCORPORATED 1838 
FIRE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1921 


ELIT OE eed Te eT ee Oe $2,209,039 
ON I Se aioe ly ka alnbe Reh 1,676,030 
Net Surplus. ........:. ei oat ace 533.009 


W. B. METKLE, President*andGeneral Manadre. 











NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


7 ST AVUS B. HOLT, Specix1 Agt. 
2 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


yOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. P. RAY, Special Agent 
Terre Haute, Ind 


ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cambridge Springs, Penn. 
RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 




















(jeneral, ecident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


Jf ASSURANCE CORPORATION, id 
FREDERICK RICHA 2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS 
PHILADELPHIA 





















ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1 1921 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 
Cash Capital, ‘ $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, .. - $2,086,742.08 
Surplus to Policyholders, $3,339,742.08 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, V. P. and Mgr 
W. T. BASSETT Ass’t Manager 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
D. H. DUNHAM, President 





EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


‘Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to February Ist, 1922, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 

















GreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$122,116,858.26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


*10.000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,840,005.95 


NET SURPLU 


10,0 13.966. 1 4 
40,853.9 12.09 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department Pacific Department 
WALTER H. at Gen’! Mgr. meme: TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
W. L. LERC H, Manager 0 Sansome Street 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Sex fore con California 


Boston Office Marine Department 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers WM.H.McGEE&CO.,Gen’lAgts 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 15 William Street, New York Citv 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

A Perpetual Policy.—Through the courtesy 
of President Charles R. Pitcher, the Insur- 
ance Society has been presented with a copy of 
a perpetual policy which was written by the 
Royal Insurance Company, and covered on a 
dwelling in Philadelphia. It was written on 
May 25, 1868, and canceled October 21, 1921. 
There are some features about the policy which 
are of extreme interest, and these we note: 
The policy continued in force for fifty-two 
years, four months and twenty-six days. Dur- 
ing that time there were eight endorsements. 
The premium paid was $140, all of which, less 
five per cent, was returned when the policy 
was canceled October 21, 1921. This shows 
that the insurance on the property cost, for the 
fifty-two years and the part of the year period 
noted, $7 plus the interest on $140 during that 
time. 

As to Sprinklers.—Sprinkler Bulletin No. 
1722 of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change lists eleven new equipments. Five of 
these are theater equipments where the pro- 
tection is for stage purposes. The grading of 
the other six equtpments is as follows: Two, 
seventy-five per cent; four, ninety per cent. 
Every new sprinkler equipment means that 
much less chance of a conflagration. 

Churches and School Houses.—Fairly 
complete data are available for church losses 
in this territory from January, 1918, up to the 
present. The building loss was approximately 
$200,000, and the contents $40,000. The schoo! 
houses show approximately $17,000 in building 
losses and $2500 in contents loss. As a counter- 
balance for this, one would like to know what 
the premium receipts were from these classes 
of risks. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
C. M. Hayden Appointed.—C. M. Hayden, 
of the firm of White & Hayden, managers for 
the Glens Falls in Cook county, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed W. J. Nolan as manager of 
the outside brokerage department of the com- 
pany at Chicago. This work will be in con- 

nection with his other duties in the county. 


Fire Insurance Examiners Meet.—The 


Association 01 Fire Insurance Examiners of 
Chicago met last Thursday evening at dinner 
at the Fort Dearborn hotel. FE. G, Fraser, a 
local agent at Milwaukee, spoke on local agents 
in their relation to the examiner. 

Western Union Committees Appointed.— 
President Tuttle of the Western Union an- 
nounces the appointment of committees as fol- 
lows for the ensuing six months: Governing 
committee, Dugan & Carr, R. B. Ck 
Porter and J. R. Wilbur, their terms expiring 
April, 1922, and W. A. Chapman, George W. 
and Edwin W. Law, W. L. Lerch, W. P. Rob- 
ertson and J. M. Thomas, whose terms will 
expire in September, 1922. Walter E. Miller 
succeeds W. A. Chapman as chairman of the 
committee on publicity and publication, Mr. 
Chapman becoming chairman of the traction 
committee. C. E. Porter is chairman of the 
committee on duplication of work. The fol- 
lowing new committees have also been ap- 
pointed: Revision of rules, W. B. Flickinger, 
chairman; J. C. Corbett, Dugan & Carr, Hard- 
ing & Lilinger, G. W. and E. W. Law, W. E. 
Miller and J. M. Thomas. Contingent com- 
missions, J. M. Thomas, chairman; Fred S. 
James & Co., C, R. Tuttle. Automobile situa- 
tion, R. B. Ives, chairman; W. A. Chapman, 
Dugan & Carr, G. W. and E. W. Law and 
J. R. Wilbur, State Requirements for policy 
contracts, R. B. Ives, chairman; 
Bell, Dugan & Carr and W. L., 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 
Optimism in Philadelphia—Some say 
business has turned the corner. This is true to 
some extent in Philadelphia, but only because 
insurance men here have hustled like they never 
It seems almost impossible to see 


Ives, 


George H. 
Lerch. 


did before. 
anyone in his office nowadays unless you have 
an appointed engagement. prominent 
broker said last week that his business was im- 
proving wonderfully, only because he had spent 
fourteen hours each day out of his office 
soliciting business. He says the so-called “side 
lines” which he has pushed hard have helped 
him to hold up his income to I9g19 comparisons. 
Most complaint seems to be on the subject of 
collections; one firm head stated that you had 
to go out collecting with a piece of lead pipe, 


One 


and after this persuader was used in many 
instances the recipient was found to be in a 
very lean condition financially, and promises 
were the only result. “But, be that as it may,” 
business here is better, and insurance men in 
the Quaker City really have a great deal to be 
thankful for. 

C. C. Smith Back on Job.—C. Collier 
Smith, prominent young insurance man of 
Philadelphia and Chester, Pa., is back at his 
desk again after a serious illness of two weeks. 
Mr. Smith is president of C. Collier Smith, 
Inc., with offices in Philadelphia and Chester. 

C. H. Coles Killed.—One of Philadelphia’s 
older and more prominent insurance men, 
Charles H. Coles, was killed last week by an 
automobile. Like a insurance man Mr. 
Coles carried $20,000 life insurance. Here was 
one man at least who practiced what he 
preached. 


real 


PACIFIC COAST 

Brokers’ Exchange Election.—The Brok- 
ers’ Exchange of San Francisco, which will 
hold its annual election December 14, has an- 
nounced the following nominations: President, 
William J. Wynn; board of governors, R. C. 
Ward, Jacob Shaen, Philip J. Fay, R. V. Mor- 
rison and W. Russell Cole; arbitration com- 
mittee, Edward M. Jones and Victor Matthews. 

Fire Prevention Campaign.—Jay W. 
Stevens, manager of the Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau of the National Board Office at San Fran- 
cisco, has just returned from Oregon, where he 
personally supervised fire prevention campaigns 
in Medford and Klamath Falls. On Novem- 
ber 29, Chief Stevens and J. H. Schively, spe- 
cial representative of the National Board’s 
Pacific Coast office, will institute a fire pre- 
vention campaign in Los Angeles, Cal., in which 
R, J. Scott, chief of the Los Angeles Fire De- 
partment, will co-operate. 





Text, Type and Style 
A somewhat technical book setting forth the 
niceties of magazine and book-making from the 
typographical and grammatical viewpoints, has 
been written by George B. Ives. The book 
embodies the customs of the Atlantic Monthly 
in respect to the topics covered. 








FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


INTER- OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR abana. IOWA 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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Maryland Messages—Number Three 


To Have 
and to Hold 


Maryland Casualty 
Company 
HOME OFFICE -:- BALTIMORE 


Casualty Insurance Surety Bonds 








A high grade insurance solicitor can always 
get business, but he must be backed by a 
splendidly intelligent and very human organi- 
zation if he is to continue to hold it in the face of 


keen competition. 


To agents and brokers interested in build- 
ing for themselves a profitable and permanent 


clientele, we offer the services of 


A Nationally Known Organization 



































Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, lowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Superintendent of Agents 


W. L. TAYLOR 
Vice-President and General Manager 











THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa - 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and {ff he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
m is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 

insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 





140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 
Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE FEDERATION PLANS 


Program for Meeting December 7 and 8 
at Hotel Astor 


The seventh annual convention of the Insur- 
ance Federation of America, Inc., will be held 
December 7 and 8 at the Hotel Astor in New 
York city. 

Preliminary events will mark the opening day 
of the convention. During the hours of 9 A. M. 
to 12 M. and 2 P. M. to 5 P. M. the hearings 
committee will hold conferences with the official 
delegates of the allied State insurance federa- 
tions. Subjects of particular interest to the 
individual State federations will be considered. 
Subjects for consideration by the convention 
will be submitted at the general session the fol- 
lowing day by the hearings committee. The 
executive meeting of the board of trustees is 
scheduled for 8 o’clock in the evening. 

The general session, to be held on the second 
day of the convention, will be called to order 
by President Harve G. Badgerow; roll call, 
reading of minutes of previous meeting and ap- 
pointment of committees on resolutions, audit- 
ing, nominations and special matters will follow 
in order. Then will come the annual reports of 
Harve G. Badgerow, president; William 
Brosmith, chairman of the advisory committee ; 
W. G. Curtis, treasurer; John T. Hutchinson, 
secretary, and, finally, the report of the chair- 
man of the hearings committee. If time permits 
before the noon recess, the report of the hear- 
ings committee will be considered. 

The afternoon session will open at 2 o’clock 
P. M. The president’s annual address will be 
delivered by President Harve G. Badgerow. 
Following the address, discussion of the subjects 
recommended by hearings committee will be re- 
sumed. 

In the afternoon the reports of the committees 
will be received. Then will follow the election 
and installation of the new officers, including the 
address of the new president. With unfinished 
business disposed of, the convention will ad- 
journ. ' 


America Fore Group Giving Insurance 
Lectures 

For the benefit of its employees, the America 
Fore Group has started a series of twenty-five 
lectures under the auspices of the America Fore 
Club. These lectures are to be held weekly as 
a permanent feature of the America Fore or- 
ganization. This year the course will cover in 
a thorough manner the history and principles 
of fire insurance, the organization of an insur- 
ance company and the study of company depart- 
ments and their functions. 


Paul A. Nielson Joins Hanover Fire 

On December 1, Paul A. Nielson, who has 
been manager of the brokerage department of 
the Continental Group, and previously with the 
Fidelity-Phenix in the suburban field, will be- 
come connected with the Hanover Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York, as special agent 
for the New York suburban territory. Mr. 
Nielson has many friends who will be glad to 
welcome him to field service. 





FIRE NEWS BRIEFS 











Announcement is made that the New York 
Underwriters Agency will close their office in 
Jackson, Miss. W. A. Sullivan, special agent, 
who has been in charge during the past year, 
will be transferred to Birmingham, Ala., accord- 
ing to advices received from Jackson. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
made many recommendations for the elimination 
of the fire hazard in Ogden, Utah, as a result 
of an inspection a few months ago. 

Schaefer & Shevlin have been appointed 
agents for the Pacific State Fire Insurance 
Company of Portland, Ore., for Manhattan and 
the Bronx. 

Announcement has been made of the appoint- 
ment of Hall & Henshaw, John, Good and 
Pratt street, as metropolitan agents of the Cen- 
tury Insurance Company, Ltd., of Edinburgh. 


Superintendent of Insurance Houston of the 
Illinois Department contemplates the employ- 
ment of additional men after the first of the 
year, to be employed in examining numerous 
reciprocals operating in Illinois. 

R. M. Bissel, president of the Hartford Fire, 
was elected president of the Eastern Union, and 
B. M. Culver secretary, last week. 

The Underwriters Club of Philadelphia will 
hold its next meeting at the Adelphi hotel in that 
city November 28. 

The recent address of Commissioner of In- 
surance Clarence W. Hobbs on the Investment 
Laws relating to insurance companies has been 
published as a public document by the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has purchased the Central 
States Fire Insurance Company of Wichita, 
Kans. Roy E. Eblen will become president. 


A hearing on the port pollution bill will be 
held in Washington December 7. 








The Fireman’s Fund has 


no affiliations or alliances 
in conflict with or detri- 
mental to the American 





Agency System. 


Throughout the entire jur- 
isdiction of the National 
Association of Insurance 


Agents it pursues a con- 


sistent policy. 
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WE WANT AGENTS" 


to push our five-pointenince policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of goodreputation. 


9.9 “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO, 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—De Moines, lowa 


Equitable Life. Insurance Company 


of the District of Columbia 





ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


Established in the District of Solumbia, West Virginia, Ohio and Delaware 
President bom ne: © See ts er Ne eee - HENRY P. BLAIR 
Vice President . JOSEPH SANDERS 


2nd Vice President (Agency Supervisor) WILLIAM A. BENNETT 
Secretary . : s ae Me ee cine 2 ; ALLEN -C. CLARK 
Actuary . ; : ° ; GILBERT A. CLARK 


_ Main Office, 216 14th St., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 











het CE N IX ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(ESTABLISHED 1782) 
FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE—USE AND OCCUPANCY-—TORNADO~SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE—EXPLOSION AND RIOT, AND CIVIL COMMOTION 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD, Manager 











AGENTS WANTED 


To sell an unrestricted Accident and Health policy costing 
$9.00 quarterly. Covers every disease and every accident. 
ly Liberal commission paid to live producers. 


CENTRAL BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


H. G. ROYER, Pres. Westminster Bldg. 
C. O. PAULEY, Sec’y. & Treas. CHICAGO, ILL. 














CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
U. S. Head Office: CALEDONIAN BUILDING, 54-52 Pine Street, N. Y. Clép 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Manager * 
R. C. CHPISTOSHER, Assistant U. S. Manager 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts. Liberal 
policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Thos, F. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 








50% PREMIUM INCREASE OVER 1919 
1920 OUR GREATEST YEAR 


WRITES 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance on the Com- 
mercial, Monthly Premium and Pay Order Installment 
Plans. Group Disability and Life Insurance. Ordinary 
Life Insurance. Agency Openings in Seventeen States. 


THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT.INSURANCE Co. 


OF CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
ESTABLISHED 1887 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An ‘Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 











Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with ‘the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and: 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. Address, 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














AB A 


THE FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE, 1921 


The first Supplement to The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, ‘Applica- 
tions, and Policies, 1921 edition, has been issued by The Spectator Company. 
This supplement contains new policy forms of several prominent companies, 
and the terminal reserves on the modified preliminary term basis, Illinois 
Standard, for ten- and fifteen-payment life, and ten-, fifteen- and twenty- 
year endowment policies, thus bringing The Handy Guide fully up to date. 

Copies of this supplement will be supplied to those subscribers to The 
Handy Guide whose names appear on The Spectator Company’s books, 
at 35 cents each, while the price to non-subscribers will be 50 cents. The 
three supplements to the 1921 edition of The Handy Guide will be furnished 
to subscribers to that book for $1. The Handy Guide, with this supplement 
bound in, will be furnished for $4.35 for the plain edition and $4.70 for the 
thumb-indexed edition, sent postpaid on receipt of price. Orders should 
be addressed to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 

















YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 











QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 
Wanted — Specialty Salesmen — Wanted 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the proper Intestinal 
Equipment, whois ‘‘Four Square” and willing to work;can make 
not less than $20,000.00 per year helping us to continue the 
breaking of all Life Insurance records. , 
Great Opportunity for the men who can qualify! ! 

From May,1919, to May,1920, Twelve Months—One Year— 
we wrote Ten Millions Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. 
We have the plan; we furnish the leads. 

If you can qualify, write or wire 


THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 








Topeka, Kansas. 
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PERSONALITY=PORTRAITS 











HENRY EVANS 
By C. B. PEtrIE, Jr. 

If an artist of the impressionist school should 
be commissioned to paint a portrait of Chairman 
Henry Evans of the board of directors of the 
“America Fore” group, the resulting canvas 
probably would be something like this: 

A heroic figure of taut tendons and bulging 
biceps towering, Colossus-like, over the business 
bee-hives of lower Manhattan, one foot firmly 
implanted on Wall street, the other at the corner 
of Maiden Lane and William. Symbols of the 
world’s life and commerce clutter the span of 
space beneath—a vibrant expanse of riotous 
color topped off by a flaunting flag of red and 
white and blue. The upper three-quarters of 
the picture is sacrificed to the herculean figure 
alone. It stands there against the subordinate 
blue of the sky—a powerful, impressive, awe- 
inspiring silhouette. 

All this a cursory inspection would encompass. 

A little closer study, however, would reveal 
the fact that the real substance—the mental 
meat, and therefore the focal center of the pic- 
ture—very properly has been confined to the 
rugged head of this interesting subject. Within 
the facial limits—bounded on the north by 
straight, dark hair, on the east and west by 
generous ears, and on the south by a determined, 
well-modeled chin—the artist apparently has 
brought the crescendo of his interpretative 
genius to bear—every deft brush stroke tells a 
tale of its own, every sweep is character-laden. 
A high forehead supported by beetling brows 
and shrewd brown eyes audibly speaks of in- 
telligence to an extraordinary degree, of a posi- 
tive and comprehensive understanding, of pro- 
found reasoning powers, of business acumen. A 
bull-dog set to the jutting jaws marks him in- 
delibly as a man of self-made convictions, a 
fighting man, a man that nothing short of death 
can stop once he has made up his mind to do a 
thing, a man almost brutal in the sheerness of 
his force and verve. About his lips, partly hid- 
den by a heavy mustache, plays a smile—the 
conscious smile of the victor as he looms above 
and smiles down upon the ebb and flow of affairs 
in the financial and insurance worlds which he 
straddles. There is that smile, and yet as 
equally apparent is there a paradoxical pucker— 
a pucker that questions, a pucker that suggests 
that he might be pondering over the why and 
worthwhileness of it all, about the relative 
value of his own store of earthly treasures and 
that of J. Doe Jones of Jonesville, Mo. 

The whole canvas would be executed in a 
bold, dashing technique suggestive of the dyna- 
mic power of the painter’s subject. 

And therein would you have a far better 
vision and understanding of Henry Evans— 
the financial success, the insurance executive, 
the man—than any photograph, chance meeting 
or minute verbal description could ever afford. 
Mr. Evans, no doubt, dreamed such a dream in 
the ambitious hey-day of his youth, and through 


years of concentration, study and pertinacity he 
has realized his viston. To-day his influence is 
felt from the Lakes to the Gulf, from New 
York to San Francisco; his attitude toward any 
innovation or project in the financial-insurance 
world always is considered and carries its de- 
served weight, for, in addition to being the 
dominating head of four insurance companies 
with total assets of over $80,000,000, Mr. Evans 
has many other and scattered interests. Suffice 
it to say that his is a forceful presence wherever 
met. ; 

But Mr. Evans has had to work, and work 
hard, to wrest from the world that large share 
which now is his; and he still is working hard 
to maintain the eminence to which his force and 
energy have lifted him. His has been no path 
of thornless roses ; many are the obstacles he has 
met and overcome during the course of his busy 
life. Nor has his path led him to any garden 
of entirely thornless roses, either; many are the 
night hours he even now spends “on duty,” a 
slave to his many responsibilities; many are the 
times, it is said, that he wishes he were just a 
respected citizen in a nameless town—the abiding 
place of real happiness. 

The fact that Mr. Evans was born in Hous- 
ton, Tex., April 14, 1860; that when a lad of 
five he was brought north to Brooklyn by his 
mother, widowed and impoverished by the Civil 
War, who later married F. C. Moore, destined 
to be a future president of the Continental; that 
young Evans received instruction first in the 
public schools of Brooklyn, later in Selleck’s 
School, Norwalk, Conn., and still later in the 
Columbia University School of Mines; that he 
was forced to discontinue his studies as the re- 
sult of his grandfather’s death in 1878—all 
these facts, we say, are of no particular interest 
to insurance men except in so far as they form 
the background out of which emerged the Henry 
Evans that on March 1, 1878, accepted a job 
as cashier’s runner with the Continental. 

If Mr. Evans’ grandfather had lived several 
years longer the “doings” of his grandson in all 
probability would now be recounted in medical 
rather than insurance journals, the “America 
Fore” group probably would never have come 
into being, and the early years that Mr. Evans 
spent in straightening out agency and under- 
writing tangles undoubtedly would have been 
devoted to rolling pink pills for pale people, for 
Grandfather Evans had his heart set on making 
a doctor of young Henry. Once he had chosen 
the world of fire insurance as his own, however, 
he buckled down with characteristic determina- 
tion to the task of mastering its intricacies. His 
energy and aptitude soon gained for him control 
of the company’s New England business. En- 
sued several years during which he was dis- 
patched on many difficult missions throughout 
the country, and in every instance he distin- 
guished himself as an underwriter, executive 
and organizer of unusual ability. On one occa- 
sion a chance stop-over, ready detection of a 
“dead town” and the quick cancellation on his 
own initiative of all business involved saved his 
company some $70,000, as a short time later the 
entire town was wiped out by fire. 

It was in 1888, just ten years after his first 
connection with the Continental, that some of 
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the directors of the company made an attempt to 
wind up its affairs and close its doors to further 
business. Though still a clerk, Mr. Evans im- 
mediately formulated and submitted a bold plan 
of reorganization, the soundness of which 
forced its adoption. His reward was a substan- 
tial raise in salary and elevation to the position 
of secretary in charge of all agency business. 
On January 17, 1889, he became second vice- 
president, succeeding to the presidency exactly 
fifteen years later upon the retirement of Mr. 
Moore. In 1906 he organized and became presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Fire, and three years later, 
at the request of the directors of the Phenix of 
Brooklyn, took control of that company and 
merged it with the Fidelity Fire as the Fidelity- 
Phenix, retaining as his reward the presidency 
of the merged companies. Soon thereafter, to 
profitably utilize the already established agency 
plant of the Fidelity Fire, he formed the 
Fidelity Underwriters, only to replace it in 
1915 with the American Eagle. As an example 
of the power Mr. Evans had attained by this 
time, it might be cited that he procured the 
American Eagle’s initial capital and surplus of 
$2,000,000 over the telephone and within the 
hour he determined upon its organization. 
Naturally he became president of this company 
also, and as president of these three compa- 
nies—the Continental, the Fidelity-Phenix and 
the American Eagle—he continued until last 
January, when the directors of the group, at his 
request, retired him as president and established 
him as chairman of the board of directors of 
the companies, so that he might have more time 
to devote to general administrative work in the 
financial field. Mr. Evans is also chairman of 
the board of directors of the Farmers Insurance 
Company of Iowa, while his more important 
business connections now also include a trustee- 
ship in the Central Union Trust Company, a 
vice-presidency and directorship in the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, and a chair in the 
executive committee of the board of directors 
of the Sloss-Sheffield Company. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. Evans appears 
as a supplement in this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

Incidentally, the insurance fraternity at large 
has much to thank Mr. Evans for, chief among 
these being the Universal Mercantile Schedule, 
acknowledged to be the first scientific rating 
schedule, which he suggested and Mr. Moore 
perfected, his noteworthy work as chairman of 
the now famous “Committee of Twenty” and 
the Fire Prevention Bureau of the War Indus- 
tries Board, and his innumerable and excellent 
treatises on economic, financial and trade events 
which in the past have done much toward stimu- 
lating development along many worth-while 
lines. 

Within the ranks of this same fraternity, how- 
ever, there has grown up a not uncommon 
opinion that Mr. Evans is nothing more nor less 
than an emotionless money-making machine, a 
man infinitely brutal, harsh and- cold-blooded. 
While the existence of this opinion may not 
cause Mr. Evans any sleeplessness, he neverthe- 
less is by no means as inhuman as gossips label 
him. To properly understand any man and his 
actions one must adjust not only his long- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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1921 EDITION 
DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


FIRE INSURANCE in ibe UNITED STATES 


Containing a Vast Fund of Information in 
Condensed Form for the 


DESK, BAG OR POCKET 


Shows Net Premiums Received, Net Losses Incurred and 
Net Risks Written and Renewed, with Loss Ratio. 


FOR EACH COMPANY IN EACH STATE, IN 1920, the 
transactions being classified thus: 
STOCK COMPANIES—FIRE 
MUTUAL COMPANIES—FIRE 
LLOYDS AND INTER=INSURERS—FIRE 
MARINE INSURANCE 
TORNADO INSURANCE 
HAIL INSURANCE 





5-year totals follow each of above groups 


RECAPITULATION TABLES 
Cover 1920, and summarize 36 years’ business 
PRICE, IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER COVER, $10 
Discounts for quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











North American National Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Assets, $910,670.66 


Lines Written: 


Fire, Tornado, Hail 


O. P. ODE, President 
JOHN PETERSON, Secretary 
W. G. HODGE, ” Asst. Secretary 
V. F. BECKER, Treasurer 

















INSURANCE GENERAL CASUALTY 


and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
idence, Burglary, etc. 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


ELMER H. DEARTH, President 
606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 




















SALARY AND COMMISSION 


To travelling Special or high grade Local Agents, in Indiana and Michigan, who want 
the best there is to sell, in the Accident and Health line, to the Preferred class of risks. 
Principal Sum $5,000.00 with $25.00 a week for any disability. Premium $10.00 per 
quarter. Home office connection with thoroughly experienced men who not only 
know how but do co-dperate. 


INCOME GUARANTY CO., South Bend, Indiana 
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“A_book 1s good to read if it sets the reader in a working mood.” 


“Third Party Insurance” 


BEING “Insurance against liability imposed by law upon an 
individual, firm or corporation by reason of injuries to person or 
property sustairied by a third person on account of a specified 
activity of the assured” 
Furnishes knowledge, confidence and POWER to your junior partners, 
your sales force, the young man or woman in your office and to you 
yourself, and sets your entire organization, “in a working mo 


Study The Chapter Headings: 
1, Coverages which have nome _— to V. Employer's Liability and Workmen's Com- 
meet Various Insurance * — pensa 7 
M1, Characteristics Common ta par Fem it tet 
Mm, “< pada Third Party Coverages. Vill, Rates and Rating Bureaus, 


1¥, Standard Provisions of Third Party IX. Inspections avd Audits. 
Policies. X. Claims, Suits and Reserves. 
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Martin P. Cornelius, eminently 
qualified for the task, has performed 
» a most useful service in making 
: available in book form 
essential information not 
treated of in any 
other publication. 


$5.00 
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For Sale By 
The Publishers. 








WANTED 


Producers who desire the best monthly premium Health and pore 
Policies on the market. Excellent contracts. First-class Company. No 
Experiments, chance for promotion. 


FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY « »# «= DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
POLICY WITH FUNERAL BENEFIT 
Sold by—DETROIT CASUALTY COMPANY «= = DETROIT, MICH. 
(Same Management as Federal Casualty Company.) 











THE FIRE AND EXPLOSION 
HAZARDS OF 
COMMERCIAL OILS 
WILLIAM VLACHOS and C. A. VLACHOS 


PRICE $5.00 


An Authority On The Subject It Covers 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Selling Agents 














FIELD CO., ‘Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky 
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National Liberty 


Jusurance Company of America 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN 1859 
etepnannat, ov a ie —_ 


Cash Capital... . .$1,000,000.00 
Assets patie 12,071,029. 44 
Liabilities including Capital. A; . 8,565,072 .02 
Net Surplus. . . 3,505,957 .42 
Surplus to Policy Holders. . » 4,505,957. 42 


HEAD amie 
709-717 Sixth Avenue, Cor. 4ist Street, New York. 
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Meeting of Accountants 

The Insurance Accountants Association, of 
New York, met at the rooms of the National 
Board Tuesday afternoon. About sixty-five 
members were present. Discussions of several 
timely subjects were the chief objectives of the 
meeting. 

The association will meet again on December 
13 and will be addressed at that time by J. H. 
Doyle, assistant general counsel of the National 
Board. 


Examining Underwriters Meet 
The Examining Underwriters Association, of 
New York, held a dinner Tuesday evening at 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. President 
Otho E. Lane of the Niagara Fire was the 
speaker. 


G. B. Muldauer, general agent of the Under- 
writers Laboratories of Chicago, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a meeting Monday night, No- 
vember 14, of the Insurance Club of St. Louis, 
held at the American Annex hotel. 





Personal-Portraits 

(Continued from page 31) 
range telescope but his short-range reading 
glasses as well, and vice versa. The proper 
perspective must be had before proper under- 
standing is possible. It is true that if Mr. 
Evans feels that a certain man or thing stands 
in the way of the interest of the whole, he does 
not and will not consider the feelings of the 
individual or those of the proponents of that 
particular thing. He feels that the whole is 
much more important than any one individual, 
and as a result fearlessly drives on under 
“Davy” Crockett’s old war cry: ‘Be sure 
you're right, then go ahead.” A sense of duty 
is the motivating power behind all of his so- 
thought harshness, and Mr. Evans has never 
been known to shirk a responsibility, no matter 
how irksome or distasteful it might be. A man 
should never be condemned for what he con- 
siders the rightful performance of his duty. 
But, be that as it may, be it just or unjust ac- 
cording to individual judgment, there is no deny- 
ing that Mr. Evans’ “system” has worked— 
and worked miracles, at that. Witness, for in- 
stance, the ever-increasing growth and advance- 
ment of the “America Fore” group—and the 
man himself. 





E. T. CAIRNS MAKES CHANGE 


Will Become Manager of Firemans Fund’s 
Eastern Departments 

E. T. Cairns, assistant manager of the North 
British and Mercantile insurance companies, has 
been appointed manager of the Eastern depart- 
ments of the Firemans Fund and Home Fire & 
Marine Insurance companies, according to an 
announcement last week by President Levison 
of the Firemans Fund. Mr. Cairns will suc- 
ceed Arthur K. Simpson, who is to retire at the 
end of the year. 





E. T. CAIRNS 


Wuo Becomes EASTERN MANAGER OF THE 
FIREMANS FuND 


Mr. Cairns began his insurance experience in 
Hartford in 1892 with the Factory Insurance 
Association, and in 1900 became connected with 
the improved risk department of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile. In 1916 he was elected vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, and in 1918 as- 
sistant manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile and vice-president of its associated com- 
panies. 

The many friends of Mr. Cairns will regret 
that his new connection will necessitate his mov- 
ing to Boston. 


Insurance Drawn Into Politics in Boston 

The mayoralty fight in Boston is rapidly de- 
veloping into fierce personalities in which in- 
surance men are more or less interested. Former 
Mayor Curley, who is one of the candidates, 
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POCKET INDEX 
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The Earliest, Most Compact and 
Accurate Guide for 


Merchants, 
Manufacturers, 
Bankers and 
Insurance Agents 


Order Promptly To Secure Early 
Delivery. 
Insurance Companies and General 
Agents widely circulate the oldest, best 


and most trustworthy Chart for business 
men and Agents. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


accuses John R. Murphy, who resigned to enter 
the mayoralty contest, of having conspired with 
the fire insurance companies to mulct the citi- 
zens of millions of dollars; while Mr. Murphy, 
on the other hand, intimates that the apparatus 
of the department was woefully deficient during 
Mayor Curley’s administration. 











Kansas Cities Improving Conditions 

Kansas cities are taking some notice of the 
insurance business and making an effort to im- 
prove conditions and secure lower general basic 
insurance rates. During the past few weeks 
the Kansas Inspection Bureau and the state’s 
rating bureau have raised two different towns 
in their classifications because of improvements 
made in the cities. Leavenworth has been raised 
from the three and one-half class to the third 
class. Recently it was dropped from the second 
class because of a lack of a building code and 
insufficient fire protection. The city has now 
done enough work on its water system and has 
enacted a building code which entitles it to a 
five per cent reduction in rates. The city of 
Stockton has been moved from the four and 
one-half to the fourth class by.reason of im- 
provements in its fire protection and building 
ordinances. As a matter of fact this is really 
an entire class rating as the reduction means a 
decrease of ten per cent in insurance rates. 
































F. M. MACHMER 


President. 








SUNBURY, PENNA. 
Organized 1870 


City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, 


Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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OUR CASE, BY THREES 


Nearly every Miscellaneous Casualty carrier has constant use 
for three kinds of Reinsurance: 


1—Accident “Principal Sum.”’ 
2—Excess Automobile Liability. 
3—Compensation Catastrophe. 


In providing this Reinsurance for Casualty Companies, we 
emphasize these points: 


1—Our treaties are clear—fair—elastic. 





2— Our Service is characterized by prompt- 
ness, —strength—permanence. 

3—Ours is the service for YOUR com- 
pany, because 


It is immediately available . 
It will “prove out”’ 
It is “‘made in U. S. A.” 


Only (1) hard work, (2) experience, and (3) success enable us 
to say these things and ‘‘make them stick.”’ 


Have we made our case? 





Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 


Insurance Building 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
JACK WOODHEAD, Msgr. ‘ RALPH NEWMAN, Mgr. 
Insurance Exchange 35 Nassau St. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 

















SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, Iowa 


Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1920 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets.. $4,667,299.35 
| 1,000,000. 00 
ee 577,560. 26 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 

















COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 


BEFORE THE COURTS 











The Ocean Accident and Guaranty Insurance 
Company has been awarded $301.45, balance of 
premiums due on a workmen’s compensation in- 
surance policy, the hazard for which had been 
incorrectly classified through misrepresentation 
by the assured. In its statement to the court 
the insurance company claimed that Otto Meek, 
a live stock man of Ogden, Utah, took out a 
policy covering his employees, but did not state 
that they were engaged in the loading and un- 
loading of cattle, which, however, proved to be 
part of their duties. The court awarded the 
company the amount claimed with costs, interest 
and attorney’s fees. 


Harry E. Hayward, general agent of the New 
England Life Insurance Company at St. Louis, 
was awarded a judgment of $647.50 in the St. 
Louis Circuit Court, November 14, against the 
Employers Liability Company in his suit to col- 
lect the amount of a policy which insured liquor 
in his possession. Hayward had insured his 
liquor for $500 and it was stolen in the latter 
part of 1920. He applied for the full amount 
of the policy, upon the ground that the value 
of the liquor exceeded $500. The insurance 
company contended that liquor, deprived of a 
legal status, had no legal value. The jury in the 
case awarded Hayward the full amount of the 
policy, together with interest and an attorney's 
fee 

For the first time since the State Workmen's 
Compensation Act went into effect, a baseball 
player has received an award for injuries sus- 
tained in a baseball game. The award was 
made to David J. Hickman of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
against the Oil City baseball association. His 
leg was broken at the opening of the I921 
season and he is unable to play baseball, ac- 
cording to his statement. The award was made 
in Philadelphia and provides that Hickman shall 
receive 60 per cent of the maximum weekly 
-ompensation of $20. 


THE 


HANDY CHART 


OF CASUALTY, SURETY AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


COMPANIES 
1922 
ISSUED EARLY IN THE YEAR 
GIVES | 10 YEARS’ STATISTICS 


A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR BUSI- 
NESS MEN, BANKERS, AND IN- 
SURANCE AGENTS. 

CARRYING OR PLACING ACCI- 
DENT, HEALTH, WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILE, 
LIABILITY, FIDELITY, SURETY, 
and other classes of insurance. 


F’ Insurance Companies and General 
Agents widely circulate the oldest, best 
and most trustworthy Chart for business 
men and ‘Agents. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 











Registered Mail Business Worries Under- 
writers 

Underwriters have become pessimistic about 
registered mail insurance and are coming to the 
conclusion that a 100 per cent increase in rates 
would not be too much despite the recent pre- 
cautions of the post office department in guard- 
ing mail trucks with armed marines. Last week 
a conference was held at the post office between 





insurance company officials and post office 
heads. — —_— 
National Bureau Makes Announcement 


The National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters has formally announced the reor- 
ganization of the bureau, with Jesse S. Phillips 
as general manager, Albert W. Whitney as as- 
sociate general manager, and Gustav F. Michel- 
bacher as secretary-treasurer. 











COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 





CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
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Public Accountant 








Actuarial 


Actuarial 











HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


506 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, lac. 


‘Life Insurance Service” 


10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 

















Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 


Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
mobile- ord National-Hartford Casualty Co. 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- — Company 


American 


British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 
Fidelity-Phenix 


Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 








GOBRINOS DE EZQUIAGA 
ESTABLISHED 1821 
General Insurance Agents; 


Box 351 


San Juan Porto Rico 











J. L. MITCHELL 


le prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment of Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 


Orders. 
Temporary money advanced on strictly private 


nal and confidential. 


All communcations held C 
Address J. L. MITC: , 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 7684 








PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 


W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


75 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
NEW YORK 








W. R. HALLIDAY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 

















FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 








JULIAN C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Actuarial 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 








256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street New York 





T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 


_ = 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accouatants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bidg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 


A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 











insurance Examiners and Adjusters 




















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 





FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 


Telephone Walnut 3761 





LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with proper regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may become 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 

Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bidg., RICHMOND, VA. 
Liability, Compensation, Accident 

and Health Claims 


TERRITORY: 
Virginia and North Caroline 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Actuarial 








ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 
WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 




















Heads John Hancock 
(Continued from page 6) 
Mr. Lamb began as a bookkeeper at the age 
of 21 in January, 1872. 
He was successively promoted to various 
official positions and was made director of the 


company in 1909. 

During the 50 years of his service Mr. Lamb 
has seen great growth and changes in the life 
insurance business as well as in the company. 
At the time he became connected with the John 
Hancock its assets amounted to $2,000,000 and 
its surplus $200,000, while at the present time 
these assets approximate $240,000,000 and the 
surplus $12,000,000. 

lifty years ago the company’s income was 
$800,000 and this has been increased to approx- 
imately $63,000,000. The policies then out- 
standing were 8,000 and at the present time they 
are 4,000,000, while the amount insured 50 years 
ago was $19,000,000 and the outstanding insur- 
ance is now approximately $1,500,000,000. 

Mr. Lamb was ‘born in Beverly, Mass., in 
1850, and entered business after receiving a 
public school education. He was prominent in 
Masonic circles and a member of numerous 
clubs in the City of Boston. 

He has served as a director in the Massa- 
chusetts Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
the New England Power Company and the In- 
ternational Trust Company. 

Mr. Crocker was born in Plymouth, N. S., Feb- 
ruary 8, 1868, and in 1871 came to Cambridge, Mass. 
He attended the public schools for a short time, and 
as a boy went to work in the office of Lyman Mills, 
wholesale druggists. Later he went to the Boston & 
Albany Railroad as a clerk and cost accountant. 

In March, 1891, the John Hancock was looking for 
a head bookkeeper. Mr. Crocker was favorably known 
to the railroad people because of his work there, and 
was recommended to the John Hancock for the posi- 
tion, which he wanted because it would mean ad- 
vancement and better opportunity for him. Four 
years later, in 1895, Mr. Crocker was made assistant 
secretary of the company, and in 1903 he was ad- 
vanced to the position of secretary. In 1909 Mr. 
Crocker was elected a director of the company, suc- 
ceeding William S. Smith, the company’s actuary, 
who died that year. 

Of course all this time Mr. Crocker was making 
himself more and more valuable to the company as 
an executive, and in 1912 he was elected to the 
position of third vice-president in addition to the 
Position of secretary. 

In February, 1917, Mr. Crocker was elected second 
vice-president, and was relieved of his duties as 
secretary, 

On the death of Arnold A. Rand in 1918 Mr. 
Crocker was made the senior vice-president, and his 
election to the presidency is a promotion and a recog- 
nition of his 30 years’ able service for the company. 
_The annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Compensation Com- 
panies will be held in New York December 6 
and 7, according to an announcement by Ed- 
mund C. Cogswell, general manager of the as- 
sociation. 





Liberty Life Buys Farmers and 
Merchants Life 


The Liberty Life of Topeka has pur- 
chased the assets and business of the 
Farmers and Merchants Life Insurance 
Company of Topeka. The Farmers and 
Merchants was organized in 1916 and,has 
been writing a good business, covering 
chiefly accident and health lines. It 
owned valuable assets and had a large 
line. But there has been a long-standing 
feud between officers of the company, and 
this finally forced the company into a re- 
ceivership last week, and a few days 
later the Liberty Life took over the busi- 
ness. H. W. Lockard was the president 
of the company. 











Warning by Commissioner Savage 

Unless various States get together and adopt 
a uniform system of tax laws, the federal gov- 
ernment will step in and take the insurance 
business out of the hands of the States, so In- 
surance Commissioner Arthur C. Savage told 
the joint lesigislative tax commission in session 
in Des Moines. 

This tax commission, composed of members 
of the Iowa senate and house of reresentatives, 
is working along the line of revising the tax 
laws as instructed by the recent legislature. 

Insurance Commissioner Savage was em- 
phatic in his demands that the Iowa tax laws 
as relating to insurance companies be clarified. 
He told the commission that lack of uniformity 
in the amount of deductions permitted insurance 
companies in various States is a very serious 
problem. Every foreign company doing busi- 
ness in Iowa must rewrite its policies so as to 
conform to the Iowa laws, he said. This is an 
expensive burden put upon the outside com- 
panies which wished to enter Iowa. 

As for the Iowa laws, he stated that it must 
be made clear and intelligible. 

“The New York Life has brought suit against 
the treasurer of State to determine the inter- 
pretation of Jowa’s insurance tax statutes and if 
the company wins the State will lose $300,000 
in taxes from insurance companies,” said the 
commissioner. 

A number of Des Moines insurance men 
spoke to the commission on changes that the 
Iowa insurance tax laws need. Among them 
were Henry S. Nollen, president of the Equita- 
ble Life of Iowa; Frank I. McGraw, actuary 
for the Bankers Life, and Emory H. English, 
former Insurance Commissioner and now presi- 
dent of the lowa Bonding & Casualty Company. 


Policy Loans Being Repaid in lowa 

Des Moines insurance companies which have 
for years been dealing in farm mortgages re- 
port that funds are becoming more plentiful 
for farm mortgages and that interest rates on 
such loans have been reduced. Mortgage money 
which a few months ago was commanding eight 
per cent and commissions is being put out now 
by one big Des Moines company at the rate 
of a million dollars a month at 6% per cent 
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F. D. Harsh, former secretary of the Re- 
insurance Life of Des Moines, has opened an 
office in Des Moines as an independent adjuster 
and will handle both accident and life insurance 
claims. 

Glenn Hardin, formerly with the R. J. Martin 
& Co. Agency at Spokane, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed general agent for eastern Washington 
for the Missouri State Life. He will make 
Spokane his headquarters. 

T. A. Scadden of San Francisco, superinten- 
dent of the casualty department of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company in its 
Pacific coast territory, has announced his resig- 
nation. His plans for the future are as yet un- 
decided. 

Charles W. Pickell, manager of the Detroit 
agency of the Masschusetts Mutual Life, enter- 
tained the members of his agency force at a 
dinner last week on the anniversary of his sixty- 
fifth birthday and the completion of 31 years of 
service as manager of the agency. 

Willard Done, former Insurance Commis-, 
sioner for Utah, has returned to Salt Lake 
City and expects to re-enter the insurance busi- 
ness there. Mr. Done has been acting as execu- 
tive secretary for the California agents’ asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Los Angeles. 

James W. Going has resigned as Pacific 
coast manager for the Peninsular fire of Grand 
Rapids and the North American National of 
Des Moines. Mr. Going will be actively as- 
sociated with a new fire insurance company, 
now in process of organization, to be located 
in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. H. S. Nelson of New York city, field 
supervisor of nursing for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, spent Friday at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., in consultation with the Red Cross 
Nursing Service and Miss Fitz-Simon, county 
public health nurse. Mrs. Nelson is making a 
tour of seven States in the South and South- 
west in conference with co-operating organiza- 
tions. 


Insurance Digest for Sale 

The Spectator Company has recently acquired a 
complete set, including volumes numbered one to 
thirty-two, of The Insurance Digest, covering the 
years 1887 to 1919, inclusive, and bound up into 
eighteen separate volumes, including an index for 
the first twenty volumes. The Digest embraces all 
the legal decisions in any manner affecting insurance 
companies or their contracts, upon whatever plan or 
for whatever purpose their business may be conducted. 

In the set now referred to the first twenty years 
are bound up in five volumes, embracing four years 
each, and volumes twenty-one to thirty-two, inclusive, 
are each bound separately. There is also a separately 
bound index to the first twenty volumes. A set of 
The Insurance Digest will prove a valuable addition 
to the library of any insurance company or general 
agent which does not already contain same. This 
set of volumes, one to thirty-two, comprising all vol- 
umes published, many of which are out of print and 
rare, is for sale by The Spectator Company. 








flat. Insurance men aver that there has been 
no actual shortage in farm mortgage money 
but that there has been an apparent tightness 
due to the heavy demand for new loans and a 
slower rate of repayment for old ones. As 
insurance policy loans are now being repaid 
and the war finance board is sending money to 
the Iowa banks so that the farmers can be 
taken care of during the season of depressed 
prices on farm stuff, the situation is better. 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 
The 61st Annual Statement shows admitted Assets 
of $40,465,508 and the Insurance in Force $212,- 
483,100—a gain for the year 1920 of nearly $27,000,000. 
The insurance effected during the year was nearly 
$43,000,000. The amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over $4,196,000. 
FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway, New York 





Industrial Life and Health 


Insurance Company 
Home Office: 91-98 Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Insures men, women and children against loss by 
sickness, accident, death, all under one poy 
Premiums 5 cents to 50 cents per week. 


JOHN H. McEACHERN, President 
R. H. DOBBS, Ist Vice-President 
S. C. McEACHERN, 2nd Vice-President 
I, M. SHEFFIELD, Secretary 

















The Farmers and Bankers 
Life Insurance Company 
Invites Inspection—Inquiry of Integrity 
It Issues 


POLICIES THAT ATTRACT 


And maintains a relationship with its Agents that creates 
a genuine spirit of loyalty between Agents and Company. 


HOME OFFICES: WICHITA, KANSAS 























Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
47 Cedar Street 


Home Office 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE, Vice-President. S. Wm. BURTON, Secretary 
ALBERT H. LAHY, Assistant Secretary 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 





THE GREAT-WEST AGENT 


has the advantage of representing a Company that, as a rule, needs little or no intro- 
duction to his client—one that by an unequalled record of POLICY RESULTS has 
gained an unequalled reputation. , 


Why not share in this advantage? There is always room for good men with 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office, Winnipeg, Canada. 


ALWAYS AFTER AGENTS FOR FINE FIELDS 


Considerable desirable territory is open for negotiation with men 
who would make capable and alert representatives. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies. 











SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 
econ wee some ceeds poe one none ooteomne. to sell our 6% 
atin referre ock, our 
Real Estate bends. and our 5% Geom Moateas aaaae” een 
Write for Particulars. 
GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building, Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 














THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of the 


security of its policy. ‘ 

R. Emory Warfield, President Fred. A. Hubbard, Vice-President 

E. S. Jarvis, Secretary Charles W. Higley, Vice-President 
William Morrison, Asst. Secy. 


Home Office, Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 














TWO BOOKS OF REAL MERIT 


The Real Estate Educator 
F. M. PAYNE, (New Edition 1920) 


A repository ot useful information for ready reference, 
especially designed for Real Estate Investors, Operators, 
Builders, Contractors, Agents and Business Mcn. What 
you NEED to know, what you OUGHT to know. The 
New 1920 Edition contains The Federal Farm Loan Sys- 
tem, Ho w to Appraise Property, How to Advertise Real 
Estate, HOW TO SELL REAL ESTATE, The Torrens 
System, Available U. S. Lands for Homesteads, The A 
B C’s of Realty and other useful information. 

208 pages cloth, $2.00 postpaid. 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


This elegent work just published contains the kind of 
information most people want. You can know the law— 
what to do—what to avoid. It is a daily guide—a 
manual of reference for the business man—the law stu- 
dent—the justice of the peace—the notary public—the 
farmer—the clergyman—the merchant—the banker— 
the doctor. 360 pages printed on bible paper. Cloth 
$1.50. Leather gilt $2.00. postp-id. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Curicaco OrricE 135 Wriu1am StrRE2tr 
Insurance ExcHaNcR NEW YORK 


































Journal of the Institute of Actuaries 


Those who are interested in The Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain will be glad to learn that 
The Spectator Company is now in a position to supply 
more or less complete sets of this work. The sets which 
may be secured are as follows: 


One COMPLETE SET from Volume I to 
Volume 52, inclusive, up to date, very valuable 
because many volumes are out of print. 











Volume 23, to date, complete, unbound. 
The following odd volumes may also be secured: 7, 23, 
25, 28, 32, 33 and 34, in parts. 


The Spectator Company solicits correspondence with 
those interested in the purchase of any or all of the above 
works, and will quote prices on same upon application. 

















